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BILBRBATURB. 


THE DEAD IN THE SEA, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND FREILIGRATAH. 


Under the sea-waves bright and clear, 

Deep on the pearly gravelly sands, 

Sleeps many a brave his slumber drear, 

Who joined the gay and gallant bands 

That pushed from forth their land and home, 
Companions of the wild sea foam, 

When blasts arose and tossed their bark, 

Till, whelmed beneath the waters dark, 

The storm-king claimed them for his own, 

That late in lite and beauty shone ! 





Under the sea-waves green and bright, 
Deer on the pearly gravelly strands, 
Sleeps many a one in slumber light, 

But not by the storm-king’s ruthless hands ; 
For there, within his narrow berth, 

Lies the cold corpse of clammy earth ! 
Never to hail a harbour more, 

Never to reach a friendly shore ; 

To a rude plank bis form they lash ; 
Heave overboard—waves sullen plash ! 


Ocean-depths yawn widely gaping, 
Graves in the mirror-sea to form; 
Churchyard hillocks there are shaping, 
Every swell of the heaving storm! 

Could we descend into the deep, 

Could we but still the waves to sleep, 
There might we rows of sleepers see, 
Count the white bones lie glitteringly— 
Things that the polypus spins so fine, 
Weaving his net work beneath the brine: 
There might we see them pillowed fair, 
On moss, and sand, and soft sea-weed ; 
Grinning in death, behold them there! 
Fishes in shoals around them breed, 
Swordfish polish their bony arms, 
Mermaids mutter their mystic charms, 
And deck them out to make them fair, 
With many a gift of ocean rare! 


One anoints, while another kneeling, 
Braids the long neglected tresses, 

Frow the soft purple shell now stealing 
Bloom for the wan and bony faces. 
One with a pearly necklace long, 
Weaving a wild and mournful song, 
Wanders among the dead in the sea, 
Glittering with ornaments wondrously 


There may you see the shrivelled arm, 
Gleaming in amber’s golden glow ; 

There the bright coral’s crimson charm, 
Naked skull wreathing—blanched like snow, 
Pearls the most precivus—pure and white— 
Glare in those vacant orbs of light ; 

And the sea-reptiles, loathsome crawl 

In and out, and around them all, 

Sucking the marrow from the bones 
Greedily, of those shipwrecked ones. 


There might we see the stately mast 
Bearing its freight of corpses lashed, 
Clasped by the seasrock, where the blast, 
Shattering it fiercely, wildly dashed ; 
Gnawed by the worms, unconscious sleeper, 
Rooted to rock-cliff ali the deeper, 

Dreams perchance of the granite tower 
Beetling above his home’s sweet bower ; 
For under the sea- waves bright and green, 
Among pure pearls of the silvery sheen, 
Many a rustic companion sleeps, 

Who sank in the wave-worn ocean deeps. 


Slumber they far from home and hall; 

Flowers there are none to deck their bier ; 
Friends are not nigh to spread the pall, 

O’er their pale forms to shed the tear. 

Balmy rosemary there is none: 

Rose-tree never shall breathe upon 

Graves where, sweet, they sleep ‘neath the billow, 
Waving around no weeping willow. 


Matters it not! Though fall no tear 
Over the corpse in his briny bier, 
Troubles it not the dead in the sea,— 
Salt tears around them flow ceaseleasly. 
—<— 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LOG OF A PRIVATEER’S 
MAN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R. N. 


We cruise off Hispaniola—Capture a French Ship—Continue oar Cruise— 
Make a Nocturnal Attack upon a Rich Planter’s Dwellings—Are re 


pulsed with Loss. 
To Mrs. Williams. 
Resrectrp Mapau,— 


In compliance with your request I shall now transcribe from the 
ournal of my younger days some portions of my adventurous life. When 
I wrote, I painted the feelings of my heart without reserve, and I shall not 
alter one word. As [ kaow you wish to learn what yassed then, and not 
what my thoughts are now, | shall no longer preface, but commence with a 


narrative of a cruise off Hispaniola, in the Revenge privateer. 


The Revenge mounted fourteen guns, and was commanded by a Captain 
Otie morning at daybreak we 
discovered a vessel from the mast-head, and immediately made all sail in 


Weatherall, a very noted privateer’s-man. 


&hase, crowding every stitch of canvas. 


well armed, having a fall tier of guns fore and aft. 


Dominge, bound to France. 
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She had been chartered by a French gentleman, and a most gallant fellow 
wa found him, who had acquired a large fortune in the West Inaies, and was 
then going home, baving embarked on board his whole property, as well as 
his wife and his only son, a youth of about seventeen. As soou as he dis- 
covered what we were, and the impossibility of escape from so fast a sailing 
vessel as the Revenge, he resolved to fight us to the last. Indeed, he had 
every thing to fight for; his whole property, his wife and his only child, his 
own liberty, and perhaps life, were ail at stake, and he hadevery motive 
that could stimulate a man. f ao 

As we subsequently learnt, he had great difficulty in inspiring the crew 
with an equal resolution, and it was not until he had engaged tu pay them 
the value of half the cargo provided they succeeded in beating us off, and 
forcing their way in safety to France, that he could rouse thein to their 
duty. 

Won by his example, for he told them that he did not desire any man to do 
more than he would do himself, and perhaps more induced by his generous 
offer, the French crew declared they would support him to the last, and 
went cheerfully to their guns and prepared for action. — j 

When we were pretty near to him, he shortened sail ready for the com- 
bat, having tenderly forced his wife down below to await in agony the issue 
of abattle on which depended every thing so dear to ber. The resolute 
bearing of the vessel, and the cool intrepidity with which they had hove to 
to await us, made us also prepare on our side for a combat which we knew 
would be severe. Although she was superior to us in guns, yet the Revenge 
being wholly fitted for war, we had many advantages, independently of our 
being very superior in men. Some few chase guns were fired during our 
approach, when having ranged up alungside of her, we exchanged broad- 
sides for half an hour, after which our captain determined upon boarding 
her. We ran our vessel alongside, and attempted to throw our men on 
board, but met with a stout resistance The French gentleman, who was 
at the headof his men, with his own hand killed two of our stoutest seamen, 
and mortally wounded a third, and encouraged by his example, his people 
fought with such resolution, that after a severe struggle we were obliged to 
give it up, and retreat precipitately into our own vessel, leaving eight or ten 
of our shipmates in their blood 

Our captain, who had not boarded with us, was much enraged at our de- 
feat, stigmatising us as cowards for allowing ourselves to be driven from a 
deck upon which we had obtained a footing ; he called us to renew the com- 
bat, and leading the way, he was the first on board of the vessel, and was 
engaged hand to hand with the brave French gentleman, who had already 
made such slaughter among our men. Brave and expert with his weapon 
as Captain Weatherall undoubtedly was, he for once found rather more than 
a match in his antagonist; he was slightly wounded and would, I suspect, 
have had the worst of this hand to hand conflict, had not the whole ot our 
crew, who had now gained the deck, and were rushing forward, separated 
him from his opponent. Out-numbered and over-matched, the French crew 
fought most resulately, but notwithstanding their exertions, and the gallant 
condact of their leader, we succeeded in driving them back to the quarter- 
deck of the vessel. Here the combat was renewed with the greatest obsti- 
nacy, they striving to maintain this their last hold. and we exerting ourselves 
to complete our conquest The Frenchmen could retreat no further, and 
our foremost men were impelled against them by those behind them crowd- 
ing on to share in the combat. Retreat being cutoff, the French struggled 
with all the animosity and rage of mingled hate and despair; while we, in- 
fariated at the obstinate resistance, were filled with vengeance and a thirst 
for blood. Wedged into one mass, we grappled together, for there was no 
room for fair fighting, seeking each other's hearts with shortened weapons, 
struggling and falling together on the deck, rolling among the dead and the 
dying, or trodden under foot by the others who stili maintained the combat 
with unabated fary. 

Numbers at last prevailed; we had gained a dear-bought victory—we 
Were masters of the deck, we had struck the colours, and were recovering 
our lost breaths after this very severe coutest, and thought ourselves in full 
possession of the ship; but it proved otherwise. The first lieutenant of the 
privateer and six of us, had dashed down the companion, and were entering 
the cabin in search of plunder, when we found opposed to our entrance, 
the gallant French gentleman, supported by bis son, the captain of the ves- 
sel, and five of the French sailors; behina them was the French gentle- 
man’s wife, to whose protection they had devoted themselves. The lieu- 
tenant who headed us, offered them quarter, but stung to madness at the 
prospect of ruin and captivity which awaited him, the gentleman treated the 
offer with contempt, and rushing forward attacked our lieutenant, beating 
down his guard, and was just about to pierce him with the lunge which he 
made, when I tired my pistol at him to save the life of my officer. The 
ball entered his heart, and thus died one of the bravest men I ever encoun- 
tered. His son at the same time was felled to the deck with a pole axe, 
when the remainder threw themselves down on the deck, and cried for 
quarter. 


So enraged were our men at this renewal of the combat, that it required 
all the efforts and authority of the lieutenant to prevent them from completing 
the massacre by taking the lives of those who no longer resisted. But who 


the horrid scene—her eyes blasted with the sight of her husband slain before 
her face, her only son groaning on the deck and weltering in his blood ; and 
she left alone, bereft of all that was dear to her; stripped of the wealth she 
was that morning mistress of, now a widow, perhaps childless, a prisoner, a 
beggar, and in the hands of lawless ruffians, whose hands were reeking with 
her husband's and offspring’s blood, at their mercy, and exposed to every 
evil which must befall a beautiful and unprotected female from those who 
were devoid of all principle, all pity, and all fear! Well might the frantic 
creature rush, as she did, upon our weapons, and seek that death which 
would have been a mercy and a blessing. With difficulty we prevented her 
from injuring herself, and after a violent struggle nature yielded, and she 
sank down in a swoon on the body of her husband, dabbling her clothes and 
hair in the gore which floated on the cabin-deck. This scene of misery 
shocked even the actors in it. Our sailors, accustomed as they were to blood 
and rapine, remained silent and immovable, resting upon their weapons, 
| their eyes fixed upon the unconscious form of that unhappy lady. 
The rage of battle was now over, our passions had subsided, and we felt 
| ashamed of our conquest purchased with such unutterable anguish. The 
noise of this renewed combat had brought down the captain; he ordered 
the lady to be taken away from this scene of horror, and to be carefully 
tended in his own cabin; the wound of the son, who was found still alive, 
was immediately dressed, and the prisovers were secured. [ returned on 
deck, still oppressed with the scene | had witnessed, and when I looked 
round me, I beheld the deck strewed with the dead and dying—victors and 
vanquished indiscriminately mixed up together—the blood of both nations 
meeting on the deck and joining their streams. I could not help putting the 
question to myself, ‘Can this be right and lawful—all this carnage to obtain 
the property of others, and made legal by the quarrels of kings? Reason, 
religion, aud humanity, answered, ‘ No.’ 
lremained uneasy and dissatisfied, and felt as if | were a marderer ; and 





As we neared her we made her | then I thought how this property, thus wrested from its former possessor, 
out to bea large ship, deeply laden, and we imagined that she would be an 
easy prize, but as we saw ber hull more out of the water she proved to be 
As it was proved she 
was a vossel of 600 tons burden, and mounted twenty-four guns, from St. 


who might, if he had retained it, have done much good with it, would now 
be squandered away in riot and dissipation, in purchasing crime and admin- 
istering to debauchery. I was young then, and felt so disgusted and so 
angry with myself and every body else, that if | bad been in England J 
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could paint the condition of that unhappy lady who had stoed a witness of 








But employment prevented my thinking; the decks had to be cleaned, 

the bodies thrown overboard, the bloud washed from the white planks, the 

wounded to be removed, and their harts dressed, the rigging and other 

damages to be repaired, and when all this had been done we made sail for 

Jamaica with our prize. Our captain, who was as kind and gentle to the 

vanquished as he was brave and resolute in action, endeavoured by al! the 

means he could think of to soften the captivity and sufferings of the lady. 

Her clothes, jewels, and everything Welenging to her, were preserved un- 
touched ; he would not even allow her trunks to be searched, and would 

have secured for her even all her hasband’s personal effects, but the crew 

had seized upon them as plunder, and refused to deliver them up I am 

almost ashamed to say that the sword and watch of her husband fell to my 

lot, and whether from my wearing the sword, or from having seen me fire 
the pistol which had killed him, the lady always expressed her abhorrence 
of me whenever I entered her presence. Her son recovered slowly from 
his wound, and on our arrival at Port Royal, was permitted by the ad». ral 
to be sent to the King’s Hospital, and the lady, who was most tender’. t- 

tached to him, went on shore and remained at the Hospital to atten’ | >on 
him I was glad when she was goue, for [ knew how much causes! Lad 
for her hatred of me. and I could not see her without remorse. Ass ri a8 

we had completed our repairs, filled up our provisions and our ». ‘er, 

we sailed upon another cruise which was not so successful, as you wi! »-e- 
sently perceive. 

For five or six weeks we cruised without success, and our people he zan 

to grumble, when one morning our boats in shore off Hispaniola surprised a 

small schooner. A negro who was among the prisoners offered to conduct 
us through the woods by night to the honse of a very rich planter, which 

was situated about three miles from a small bay, and at a considerable dis 

tance from the other plantations. He asserted that we might there get 
very valuable plunder, and, moreover, obtain a large ransom for fhe 
planter aud his family, besides bringing away as many of the negro slaves 
as we please. 

Our captain, who was tired of his ill-success, and who hoped to procure 
provisions also, which we very much wanted, consented to the negro’s pro- 
posal, and standing down abreast of the bay, which was on the Bight of 
Lugan, he ran in at dark, and anchoring close to the shore, we landed with 
forty men, and, guided by the negro, we proceeded through the woods to 
the house. The negro was tied fast to one of our stoutest and best men, for 
fear he should give us the slip. It was a bright moonlight, and we soon ar- 
rived, and surrounding the house, forced our way in without opposition.— 
Having secured the negroes in the outhouses, and placed guards over them, 
and videttes on the iock-ont to give timely notice of any surprise, we pro- 
ceeded to our work of plunder. The family, consisting of the old planter 
and his wife, and his three daughters, two of them very beautiful, was se- 
cured in one roor. No words can express their terror at thus finding them- 
selves so suddenty in the power of a set of ruffians, from whose brutality 
they anticipated every.evil. Indeed the horrid excesses committed by the 
privateers’ men when they landed on the coast, fully justified their fears, 
tor asthis system of maranding is considered the basest of all modetn war 
fare, no quarter is ever given to those who are taken in the attempt. In re- 
tarn, the privateers’-meu hesitate at no barbarity when engaged in such en- 
terprises. 

Dum with astonishment and terror, the old couple sat in silent agony , 

while the poor girls, who had more evils than death to fear, drowned in 
their tears, fell at the captain’s feet and embraced his knees, conjuring him 
to spare and protect them from his men. 
Captain Weatherall, who was, as 1 have before stated, a generous an? ho- 
mane man, raised them up, assuring them on his word that they should re- 
ceive uo insult, and as his presence was necessary to direct the motions of 
his people, he selected me, as younger and less bratal than most of hie 
crew, as a guard over them, menacing me with death if | allowed any man 
to enter the room until he returned, and ordering me to defend them with 
my life from all insults. I wasthen young and full ot enthusiasm; my heart 
was kind, and I was pure in comparison with the major portion of those 
with whom [ was associated. 

I was delighted with the office confided to me, and my heart leaped at 
having so honourable an employment. I endeavoured by every means in 
my power to dissipate theirterrors and soothe these anxious minds, but while 
I was thus employed, an Irish seaman, distinguished even amongst our crew 
for his atrocities, came to the door, and would have forced his entrance. 
i instantly opposed him, urging the captain’s most positive commands; ut 
having obtained a sight of the young females, he swore with a vile oat: that 
he would soon fiud out whether a boy like me was able to oppose him, aud 
finding that 1 would not give way, he attacked me fiercely. Fortuna! y, I 
had the advantage of position, and supported by the justice of my c: 
repelled him with success. 


But he renewed the attack, while th» poor 


young women awaited the issue of the combat with trembling an —a 
combat on which depended, in all probability, their honour and th: "es. 
At last I found myself very hard pushed, for I had received a wound my 
swerd arm, and I drew a pistol from my belt with my left hand, and {1 it, 


wounding him in the shoulder. Thus disabled, and fearing at the samo ime 
that the report would bring back the captain, whom he well knew would 
not be trifled with, he retired from the door vowing vengeance. I then 
turned to the young women who had witnessed the conflict in breathleas 
suspense, encircled in the arms of the poor old couple, who had rushed to- 
wards them at the commencement of the fray, offering them their useless 
shelter Privateer’s-man as | was, I could not refrain from tears at the scene. 
I again attempted to reassure them, pledged myself in the most solemn man- 
ner to forfeit my life if necessary for their protection, and they in some 
degree regained their confidence. They observed the blood trickling down 
my fingers from the wound which I had received, and the poor girls stained 
their handkerchiefs with it in the attempts to staunch the flow. 

But this scene was soon interrupted by an alarm. It appeared that a ne- 
gro had contrived to escape and to alarm the country. They had collected 
together from the other plantations, and our party being, as is usnally the 
case when plunder is going on, very negligent, the videttes were surprised, 
and had hardly time to escape and ipprise us of our danger. There was 
nota moment to be lost; our safety depended upon an immediate retreat. 
The captain collected all hands, and while he was getting them together 
that the retreat might be made in good order, the old planter who, by the 
report of the fire-arms and the bustle and confusion without, guessed what 
bad takeu place, pressed me to remain with them, urging the certainty of 
our being overpowered, and the merciless consequences which seal ee 
sue. He pledged himself with his fingers crossed in the form of the cruci¢ 
fix, that he would procure me safe quarter, and that [ should ever enjoy his 
protection aud friendship. I refused him kindly but firmly, avd he sighed 
and said no more. The old lady put a ring on my finger, which she took 
from her own hand, and kissing my forehead, told me to look at that ring, 
and continue to do good and act nobly as I had just done. 

I waved my hand, for I had no time even to take the proffered hands of 
the young ones, and hastened to join my shipmates already on the retreat, 
and exchanging shots with our pursuers. We were harassed by a wulti- 
tude, but they were a mixed company of planters, mulattoes and slaves, and 
not half of them armed, and we easily repelled their attacks, whenever 
they came to close quarters. Their violent animosity, however, aguinst us, 
and. our evil doings, induced them to follow us close at our heels, ke»ping 
up a galling irregular fire, and endeavouring to detain us until we mix!it be 





probably should never again have put my foot on board of « privateer. 








overpowered by their numbers, every mimute increasing, for the whole 
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country had been raised, and were flocki 


Che Albion. 


ing in. This our captain was well | modify it. In what is called Repose or the Recitative of Acting, 1 think 


aware of, and therefore made all the haste that he could, without disturbing | Emery excelled all actors, past or present. ‘ Proper words in proper places 


the regularity of his retreat, to where our boats were lying, as should they | appears to have been his motto. 


his admirable artist always managed to 


be surprised and cut off, our escape would have been impossible. Notwith- | let the sense of what he uttered strike the ear at the precise moment pre- 
standing his care, several of our men were separated from us by the intri- duced most effect. 


cacies of the wood, or from wounds which they had received, and which 
prevented them from keeping up with us. At last, after re 
tacks, each time more formidable than the preceding, we gai 


rformances, though by no means equal in intensity and 


and embarking with the greatest precipitation, we put off for the schoouer. | power to the T'yke of Emery. Fawcett was the best gabbling humourist 


‘The enemy emboldened by our flight, flocked down in 


great numbers to of his day. 


Insuch characters as Pangloss, Caleb Quotem, and Ollapod 


the water’s edge, and we had the mortification to hear our stragglers, who (expreaaly written for him by Colman,) he es even Mathews. His 


had been captured, imploring for mercy, but groans and then silence too | style was hard, and his features, though not 
rigid. He played Sterling and Hardcastle incomparably, but failed in 

Captain Weatherall was so enraged at the loss of his men that he ordered | Sir Peter 
us to pull back and attack the enemy on the beach, but we continued to | pecial 
pull for the schooner, regardless of his threats and entreaties. A panic had | the theatre to enjoy Fawcett’s eccentricities, 
seized us all, as well it might. We even dreaded the ill-aimed and irrega- | which he sang wi 


plainly informed us that mercy had been denied. 


lar tire which they 
have occasioned only laughter. 


ured upon us, which under other circumstances would | manner, Fawcett made an excellent manager. 


evoid of comic expression, 


‘eazle and Sir Francis Wronghead. This actor was an es- 
favourite with George III., who, at one period, frequently went to 


laugh at his comic songs, 


handred yards from the beach, and we were soon on board. They coutinu- | he never deceived. 


ed to fire from the shore, and the balls passed over us. We puta spriug on 


our cable, and warped our broadside to the beach, and loading every o and quaint. 


with and cannister, we poured a whole broadside upon our 
From tet? shrieks and cries, the 


Then there was Blanchard—sterling and toothsome ; Simmons—formal 
‘ Immortal Joey! whose satires beat Juvenal’s; little Booth in 
Pickle; Mrs. C. Kemble in Lucy; Gibbs in Cowslip; and glorious Da- 


carnage must have been very great. The | venport, who, though she ground her emphasis over-much, bustled through 
men would have re-loaded and fired again, but the captain furbade them, | the Duennas and Mother ite h i" 


idelbergs with incomparable spirit. One night, 


saying, we had done too muchalready. I thought so too. He then orders | in ‘‘The Clandestine Marriage,” she rushed in, exclaiming, ‘Oh, dear! T met 


the anchor to be ones. and with a fresh land-breeze, we were soon 
far away from this unlucky spot. 
——————_—_ 


OUTPOURINGS. 


BY D. CANTER. 
Continued from Albion of Aug. 16. 

Uarris’s spirited management.— List of debutantes aud corps dramatique.— 
Charles Kemble.—Jones.—Emery —Blanchard, &c.—Laugtable mis- 
takes by Mrs. Davenport and Mrs. Gibbs.—Mrs. Jordan —Her mysteri- 
ous end.—Journey to Dublin.—Narrow escape.—Hamilton Rowan.— 
State of the Dublin Theatre.—W. Farren.—Miss Walstein —Miss O'Neill, 
&e. 


Harris managed Covent Garden with great spirit. In one season (1813 
14), Terry, Conway, F. Vining, Mrs. Faucit, Miss Rennell, Miss Mathews, 
and Miss Stephens were added to the company. These performers were all 
debutantes, and all successful, particularly Miss Stephens, whose Mandane 
attracted immensely. Ears never drank sweeter sounds than the staccato 
notes of this syren. In addition to these, the company boasted the two Kem 
bles, Young, Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Powell, in tragedy: Sinclair and In- 
cledon in opera; Grimaldi and Ellar in pantomime ; while in comedy the 
list presented such a phalanx of talent as, perbaps, were never before mar- 
shalled on the boards of any single theatre. Besides Mathews and Liston, 
a host in themselves, there was Fawcett, Farley, C. Kemble, Blanchard, 
Jones, Simmons, Emery, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. C. Kemble, Miss 
Bolton, and little Booth. Fawcett was stage manager, Farley got up the 
melodrames and pantomimes, and Ware led in the orchestra. 

Charles Kemble is a remarkable instance of what perseverance may ef- 
fect. In the early part of his career he seldom presented himself before an 
audience without incurring its displeasure. A voice naturally thin, combin- 
ed with a gawky person and constitutional indoleuce, which even in his 
best days he sometimes found himself unable to contend against, opposed 
such obstacles to his success, that most men would have abandoned the pro- 
fession in despair. But Kemble was made of ‘sterner stuf.’ The word 
impossible was not in his py mee Like Sheridan, he felt the mens di- 
vinior within, and resolved it should come out, and come out it did. No 
doubt, family influence contributed much to this result, and time still more. 
The former afforded him facilities that no other actor in similar circumstan- 
ces could have enjoyed,—the latter made him the handsomest man of his 
day. More expressive or more finely-chiseled features than Charles Kem- 
ble’s were perhaps never seen; and, though his figure was faulty in some 
respects, the tout-ensemble was graceful and spirited beyond that of any 
other performer, with the single exception of his brother John’s. Still, let 
an actor’s interest or an actor’s person be what it will, he must eventually 
stand by his talents, or tall into insignificance for the want of them; and, 
when we consider the nature of the triumph which Kemble achieved, too 
much praise can hardly be accorded him. Perhaps in Cassio, Orlando, 
Macduff, Romeo, Guido, and Mark Anthony, Charles Kemble has never 
been excelled. In Benedick, Falconbridge, and Prince Hal, I question if 
he has ever been equalled. These three parts, combining naivete and hu- 
mour with generous impuises and a gallant demeanour, precisely suited 
Kemble. His sudden assumption of dignity in Prince Hal, when Poins be- 
comes too familiar, and his manner of giving ‘f never thought I should live 
to be married!’ in Benedick,. must be fresh inthe memory of those who 
were fortunate enough to see Charles Kemble in these characters. In Don 
John, too, I preferred him to Elliston, but thought him inferior to that actor 
in the Doricourts, and modern fine gentlemen of genteel! comedy. Apropos 
of Don John, a copy of ‘ The Chances,’ as originally written, now lies be- 
fore me. It would be difficult to instance a more clever or more indecent 
production ; yet maids, wives, and widows once sat out this play. O tempo- 

va ! O—But the less we say of mores the better. 

Jones played Don Frederick in ‘Reynolds's version of yo with con- 
summate tact, marking with great accuracy the graver shades which dis- 
tinguish this agreeable rake from his more mercurial companion. This act- 
or was deservedly a favourite. Light, easy, bustling, vivacious, with the 
neatest leg and the neatest figure in the world, Jones made the best fo 
and the best rattle of his time. With what precision he pitched out his 

»oints! How exhilarating was his laugh! how animated his countenance ! 
He resembled a case of choice Sillery, whose sparkling poppings beguiled 
us of the heartache, without giving us the headache. Ay, and would again 
—ouly he has better and graver things to employ him. Jones's delineation 
of a fop was not confided to the drawl and the /orgnette. He mingled vi- 
vacity with his affectation, nor did he ever iose sight of the gentlemen in his 
superciliousness. In the Flutters, Diddlers, and fops from the counter, I 
= excelled him. After buttertlying it for thirty years as a light 
comedian, 


‘His next employment guess.’ 

You cannot! Well, are you designed for holy orders, sir? Do you wish 

to acquit yourself with credit?’ Would you favourably impress your con- 

gregation ! You would. Then go to Richard Jones ; let him teach you 

ow to read the Liturgy. You cannot do better, Tractarian or anti-Tracta- 
rian—no matter. You will equally profit by his instructions. 

There was Emery, too! What an admirable actor was Emery! The 
stage boasted nothing finer, more original, or more true to nature, than the 
Tyke of this performer. In parts it was terrific—I had almost said, sublime. 
But Emery not only portrayed the operation of the stronger passions in rough 
uneducated natures with uncommon power aud effect, but displayed equal 
felicity in the delineation of the low cunning, trickery, self-conceit, and pe- 
culiar kind of humour which more or less furm the substratum of such na- 
tures, and are chiefly observable among the retainers of the stud, the bet- 
ting-post, and the prize-ring. Emery’s Gibbet in ‘The Beaux Stratagem’ 
embodied many of these characteristics superadded to superior pretensions 
and an assumption of gentility. ‘The highwaymen of Farquhar’s time were 
ey eng | superior to the low ruffians who rob and maltreat the travel- 
ler in these degenerate days. They occupied that position in the social scale 
now so worthily filled by first-class swindlers, and the cream of the swell- 
mob. They associated with gentlemen, were sowetimes gentlemen them- 
eelves,—but always affected to be so. 

Emery’s performance of this anomalous character was extremely whimsi- 
cal and diverting. His jawntee air, hisbullying swagger, his nods and winks 
to invite confidence, his affected scrupulousuess as to his company, his con- 
tinual appreheusion of being identified, the bold, unblushing blackguardism 
of his character predominating over the whole, formed, with the single ex- 
ception of Mathews’s Jack Sheppard, the most ludicrous specimen of the 
confraternity the stage has ever produced. tn simple rustics, or where a 
stolid expression of countenance was indispensable, Emery was not so hap- 
PY: There was a latent intelligence, a lurking devil in his eye, which con 
tradicted his words, and weakened, if it did not altogether mar, his perform. 
ance. In parts of this description he was inferior to both Knight and Oxberry. 

Emery's Caliban has been much carped at; but by what standard are 
we to judge an actor ina part so entirely the creation of the author's brain ? 
It has been objected that Emery’s delineation of this nondescript was not 
poetical, But how is the performer to engraft the graces of poetry on such 
astem! The actempt would be hazardous, to say the leastofit. Concep- 
tions may arise in the closet the reader would be puzzled toembody, and 
tones haunt his imagination, which, if uttered, would entail ridicule on the 
speaker. Be this as it may, Emery’s Caliban, with all its imputed faults, 
proved, like his Pan in ‘ Midas,’ beyond the efforts of any of his coutempo- 
raries; though in senile characters, with the exception of Broadcast, 
Mouchestache, and a few others, he was hard and laboured. 

Emery was born in Yorkshire, and had been accustomed, in Tate Wilkin- 
son's company, to play rusticsin the broadest patois of his native province. 
He selected a part of this description for his debut at the Haymarket ; but 
his dialect at rehearsal proved so unintelligible, that Colman told him he 


a candle with a man in its hand!’ The roar occasioned by this mistake had 
scarce subsided, when it was renewed by Mrs. Gibbs’s saying. ‘ There, I’ve 
locked the key, and put the door iuto iny pocket.’ Incledou is said to have 
made a /apsus still more ludicrous in Macheath, which it would be contra 
bonos mores to relate. 

In April, 1814, circumstances called me to Dublin Previous to my de- 
parture, I saw Mrs. Jordan play for the first and last time. ‘The part was 
Hoyden—one of the principal stepping-stones to her former fame, but which 
then, alas! only served to shew how busy time—must we add, sorrow !— 
had been with this remarkable woman. She still retained sufficient powers 
to evidence how justly her reputation had been won. The speaking eye— 
the deep, full tones—the ringing langh—the daring self-abandonment,—all 
bespoke her style of the richest and the raciest, and that in her zenith she 
mast have far, far excelled any actress who succeeded her. 1 witness- 
ed her performance with a profound melancholy. To me there was no 
mirth in her laughter—nothing cheering in her smile ; for I felt she must be 
sad at heart, and wondered, as I do now, how any possible contingency 
could have driven a princess de facto, if not de jure, with a numerous and 
flourishing offspring, into a position at once so pitiable and degrading .— 
Boaden, in his Life of this ill-fated woman, has played the caleney lich, 
and instead of elucidating has involved it in deeper gloom. 

My journey to Holyhead proved a perpetual triumph. [left London in 
the mail which bore the joyful intelligence of the occupation of Paris by 
the Allies. The coach was decorated with laurel ; the populace cheered 
us when we started. We set every town, village, hamlet we passed through 
in an uproar. Wherever we changed horses, the people were ready to 
shake our hands off. At Birmingham we narrowly escaped »eing dragged 
to the inn. The coachmen and puards were kept in a constant state of ins 
toxication, which nearly proved fatal tous. In going through the Vale of 
Llangolleu, where the road skirts a high precipice overhanging the Dee, the 
coachinan, overpowered by the ale he had been forced to swallow, fell from 
the box. The horses, Jeft to themselves, dragged the coach within a few 
inches of the precipice. 
tillery, who happened to be sitting with the guard, discovered the danger 


sengers, horses,—all must have been precipitated into the Dee 


the reader’s permission, I will narrate. 


HAMILTON ROWAN AND THE WATCH. 
inn at Capel Currig. 
ton, which Rowan ordered to be roasted. 
have for dinner. 

and cheese to offer them. 


* I m extremely sorry, gentlemen,’ said the landlord, much embarrassed, 
‘but—’ 





‘ By !L don’t understand this, Gwillam! 
cheese to offer us! 
very moment, sir.’ 
They all swore they smelt it. 
‘Why, that’s very true, 
barrassed. 


and—’ 


‘A what? 
master with a sneer. 
‘Yes sir,and ’ 


in which the whole ¢rio joined. 


soon as he could speak, ‘Has he been long caught? 
tail yet? 
Gwillam ?’ 


they all laughed most outrageously. 
* Indeed, gentlemen—’ began the landlord. 


to make us sick, sir. Go! send the mutton in to us, and let this Jrish gen 


it is by it. 
ou!’ 


passed 


Perhaps the squire could not have selected a worse subject for this gratu 


heartily at the joke. 


mirth, 1 delight in a joke myselt—especia 


both, has just brought me this watch, with a most impertinent message 


room here. Now, though I canuot for an instant suppose any person present, 
continued Rowan, fixing his eye on the Squire, ‘ guilty of so blackguard ar 
act, [ must request, as a mere matter of form, to know whether auy gen 
tleman here did send me this watch, with any such message. 
for an immediate answer, gentlemen!’ added Rowan, examining the prim 
ing of his pistol, ‘for there’s a delicious little shoulder of Welsh mutton jus 
roasted, that I’m anxions to pay my respects to.’ 


sion whether he was the owner of the watch. 
They al/replied in the negative. 


him if the watch belonged to him. ; 

‘Tome, sir? No, sir!’ replied the man, in great astonishment. 

‘Do you know any person, then, out of this room, to whom this watch be 
longs?’ demanded Rowan. 

‘ Out of this room, sir?’ 

‘ Ay !—-out of this room, sir! 
speak to the point, sir!’ 
to whom that watch belongs.’ 

‘Very well, sir; now go and serve the mutton up!—Well, upon my hon 
our now! this is mighty comical !’ continued Rowan, as svon as the land 
lord had left the room. 


hands I received it. 
word, a mighty handsome watch! a repeater too! 


morning. You see I know what time of day itis!’ 
left them. 





might as well speak so much Greek to his audience ; so he was obliged to 








the Ri w.n family.’ 


Fawcett likewise excelled in the pathetic, in a somewhat higher range of 
pelling many a*-| character. His Rivers, Rolamo, Job Thornberry, and Cornflower, were 
our boats, | impressive 


At 2? | pe 
much humour and spirit. ithe tithad he ccna uf was free. Jones endeavoured to supply his own exigencies by a paltry 
The schooner had been anchored only two | Elliston, his word could always be depended on. He never flattered, and 


in time to seize the reigns, and alter the course of the leaders, or coach, pas- ther correct readings than impersonations. 


entlemen,’ said the landlord, still more em- 
‘There certainly is a shoulder of mutton at the fire, and I 
wish with all my heart I could let your honours have it; but, unfor- 
tunately, it’s bespoke by an Irish gentleman in the next room there, 
An J/rish gentleman, did you say, Gwillam?’ roared out the 


Here the landlord was interrupted by a perfect mouth-quake of laughter, 


‘ Ay, has he lost his tail yet, Gwillam?’ echoed the others; and again 


‘No more of this!’ said the Squire, cutting him short ‘unless you mean | almost to fill a volume. 


which he affirms he was ordered to deliver to me by some gentleman in this | femme de menage served him in lieu of maitre d’hétel. 


September 6 


I found the Drama in Dublin in a declining state. Alas! it now no 
longer 
‘—— matter’d a toss up 

Whether Mossop kick’d Barry, or Barry kick’d Mossop.’ 
Fortunately, a blazing comet, after raising the atmosphere of Drury Lane to 
blood heat, took the Crow Street Theatre in its perihelium, and engendered 
a second Garrick fever. 
The Crow Street Theatre, the only house regularly open in Dublin, wag 
ander the management, or rather mis-management, of Mr. Frederick Jones 
a gentieman who preferred the club-room to the green-room, and a rubber 
to the getting up ofa pantomime. 
Jones had most of Sheridan’s defects, without that fertility of resource 
which enabled the latter to jump over, or otherwise evade, as best suited 
him, those ap rently insurmountable obstacles which circumstances, or his 
own improvidence, so perpetually interposed in his career. Jones had a 

ttiness—a meanness about him, from which Sheridan, with all his faults, 


economy in the minutest details, and grinding down the salaries of the per- 
formers, and inferior employées. Even these, wretched as they were, were 
always in arrear, so that the manager was constantly involved in squabbles 
or litigation. Performers either threw up their engagements altogether, or 
refused to play until their salaries were paid up. The scenery was faded or 
defective, the wardrobe scanty and shabby—rehearsals ill-attended—ma- 
chinery badly worked—characters inadequately sustained—performances 
slu over,—in a word, every day threatened to dissolve an establishment 
so ill-cemented and so shamefully mis-managed. 
The house was about the size of the Haymarket, but far more elegantly 
designed. It was wretchedly dirty. A piece of orange-peel thrown on the 
ledge that ran round the lower circle, might have lain there, like a petition 
in the House of Commons, until that day six months. The Viceroy’s box had 
its own lobby, lit by a handsome chandelier. The Lord Mayor always sat 
in the centre of the dress-circle, to which he had the entrée ex officio. | 
seldom visited the theatre without seeing his Municipal Majesty, with his 
white wand and chapeau bras in their accustomed places. 
The company consisted of Talbot, Younger, Connor, Thompson, the two 
Farrens, Fulham, Williams, N. Jones, Johnston, Sloman, Burgess, Rock, 
O'Callaghan, Tom Cook, O'Neill, St. Pierre, Miss Walstein, Mrs. Stewart, 
Miss Norton, Miss Rock, Mrs. Lazenby, Mrs. Burgess, Mrs. T. Cook, and 
Miss O'Neill. 

I was instantly struck with the surprising excellence of William Farren. 
I thought I had left nothing superior in hie fine in London. The first part 
I saw him in was Doctor Rosy in St. Patrick's Day, and though [ had seen 
Mathews in the same character a few nights before at Covent Garden, I telt 
fully satisfied with Farren’s performance. But more of this admirable actor 
anon. 
Miss Walstein led in comedy. She reminded me of Mrs. Davidson.— 
Probably both had adopted the same model. Though somewhat passee, 
Miss Walstein still looked the matronly heroine of genteel comedy, and 
played the Rosalinds aud the Letitia Hardys so ball that her personal 
deficiencies were forgotten. In tragedy she was above mediocrity. | 
never saw any actress play Lady Anne better. She subsequently came out 
at Drury Lane, as a counter-attraction to Miss O’Neill—a most injudicious 
step. on should have made her debué ten years earlier, or not have made 
it at all. 

But the star of Crow Street was the lovely O’Neill. Young, beautiful, 
chaste—gifted with strong sensibilities—ample powers of development—a 
judgment capable of directing and controlling those powers, this most supe- 


Fortunately it was moon light and a colonel of ar- rior creature at once dignified her profession, and propped its falling in- 


terests. She was indifferent incomedy, Her comic assumptions were ra- 
The most impassioned tragic 


actress, perhaps, that ever trod the stage, she seemed incapable of aga, | 


I was exceedingly struck with the romantic beauties of Llangollen and | herself with equal fervour on the delineation of those whims. follies, an 
the wilder scenery about Capel Currig. The inn at this latter place is cel- | Weaknesses she feltsingularly free from. 
ebrated for an adventure which befel the late Hamilton Rowan, which, with the elegance of Miss O’Neill’s appearance and de 


Though nothing could exceed 
rtment, her fine features 
lucked that archness, that enjowee expression so indispensable in comedy ; 
vivacity ill became her—her humour was forced. Perhaps ber best comic 
part was Mrs Oakley, in which much passion, but little of the vis comica is 


Hamilton Rowan, on his way to Holyhead, stopped to dine at the little | required. On the other hand, the assumed cheerfulness of Mrs. Haller sat 
There was nothing in the house buta shoulder of mut- | naturally upon her, so did the playfulness of Juliet, and the endearing 
Presently the master of a neigh- | wheedling of Desdemona. 
bouring hunt, with two brother Nimrods, rushed into an adjoining room and | had a better representative. 
swearing they were half starved, clamorously demanded what they could | Siddons may have played the last scene more powerfully, but in the tender- 


I question if these three characters have ever 
Nor was her Belvidera a whit less excellent. 


ness and devotion of the wife,—ah! who could compare with O'Neill! Mrs. 


The landlord, with many apologies, told them he had nothing but bread | C. Kean ee nearer to her in the expression of these two qualities 


than any other actress within my remembrance, though far inferior to the 
fair Hibernian in all otber particulars. 


In the February preceding my arrival, Sheill produced at the Crow 


‘ How d’ye mean, sir?’ interrupted the master of the hunt imperioualy. | Street Theatre, the first of that series of tragedies in which O'Neill played 
Nothing but bread and | the heroines. 
Why, I smell something roasting in your kitchen at this} Dublin, though it proved less fortunate when produced subsequently at 


Owing to her exertions Adelaide had great success in 


Covent Garden. 
scends all praise : 


‘Not wedded to thee! Then I’ll wed despair ! 
Come, my new bridegroom, to this heart—’tis thine— 
Forever thine. Thou wilt be faithful to me— 

Thou canst not flatter—thou wilt not deceive me. 
Come, then, let’s fly.—But hold !—no mockery now— 
We'll wed in earnest, and without a priest.’ * 


Miss O'Neill's delivery of the following passage tran- 


—p——. 


MONSIEUR LECOCQ AND HIS LODGERS. 


‘Pray, what's this Jrish gentlemau like?’ demanded the Squire, as| 4 SKETCH OF THE “BOURGEOISE” LIFE OF PARIS.—FROM THE FRENCH OF 
Has he lost his 
Oh! for heaven’s sake! do tell us—has he lost his tail yet, 


ALBERIC SECOND. 
Concluded from Albion of Aug. 2. 
CHAPTER V. 

In spite of the innumerable tracasseries of his neighbour, M. Raballett had 
already blackened a considerable number of sheets of white paper, enough 
But what might be the intrinsic value of these 
slight sheets of paper? That was the problem tobe resolved. M. Raballet. 


tleman have a Welsh rabbit. And d’ye hear?’ continued he, pulling out | indeed, heard a certain interior voice which whispered to him from the bot- 
a fine old family repeater, and putting it into the landlord’s hand, ‘ take this | tom of his heart that he had made a chef-d’avore. is 
into him, with my compliments, and ask him if he can tell what time of day | ever disinterested it might be, was not sufficient for our aspiring author ; so 
Go!—go, sir! do as 1 order you, or it shall be the worse for | he resolved, one fine day, to submit his work to a little circle of intimate 


But this witness, how- 


friends, who would give him an unbiassed opinion as to the merits or de- 


The landlord, who durst not disobey, after many apologies, delivered | merits of his work. 
the watch with this message to Rowan, who had overheard all that had | 


But M. Raballet knew his world; he was not ignorant that in the times of 
literary difference in which we live the announcement of a reading offers 
.| nothing very sedactive. He had then recourse to a ‘diplomatic means of 


itous insult than Hamilton Rowan, who, seizing one of his travelling pistols | certain effect : every member of his tribunal received an invitation to dinner 
which lay in the window, immediately joined the trio, who were laughing | for the ensuing week. 


In these treacherous invitations he had made men- 
tion ofa certain turkey, (ruffee aux marrons, bat none whatever of the read- 


‘Gentlemen,’ said Rowan, with great suavity, ‘I’m sorry to interrupt your ing ofan unpublished work, a true snake in the grass, which would glide 
ify when it’s a good one. ‘ But | cau'iously into the midst of six honest guests perfectly unaware of the prox - 
the fact is, our landlord here, who must be either drunk or dreaming, or | imity of so dangerous anenemy. 


.| Our clerk inthe medal department dined ordinarily at home. A modest 
He had decided 
that upon this occasion, seeing the solemnity of the circumstance, the fem- 
1 | me de menage should tor the nonce resign her habitual functions, and that 
- | the repast shou'd be furnished by a neighbouring restaurateur. This great 


? 


I’ll thank you | resolutioa once takeu, MV. Raballet set himself to work with ardour. He 


- | commenced writing out a fair copy of the portion he had alreacly finished of 
t| his work,— a delicious occupation, during which his mind, freed from the 
turtures of original composition, could hover freely through the etherial 


. . . . 7 ‘ 4 . ‘ A ae . dine et 
Perceiving them all dumbfounded, Rowan demanded of each in succes- | regions of illusion. He intoxicated himself with his own reading, the spirals 


ot ambitious smoke mounted to bis brain, and he beheld himsel! at no dis- 
tant day a member of the Academy, affiliated by the Historical Institute, 


‘ Most extraordinary !’ said Rowan; then calling in the landlord, he asked | and a chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Yet a dark mist would sometimes 


obscure the bright azure of his cloudless sky. M. Raballet would dream of 
that unknown friend of the Gaieté found to be lost again, and he would then 
.| think to himself that it would have been a great joy to his heart to have 
counted him among the number of his guests ; but jealous fate seemed unwil- 


ling to permit this meeting. M. Raballet had performed divers pilgrimages 


Have the goodness to look this way, and | to the Café Ture. but his eyes were blessed not with the sight of his felluw- 


spectator of the Grace de Dieu. So, discouraged at the ill success of his 


‘ No, sir,—certaialy, sir,—I don’t know any person out of this room, sir, | attempts, this Christopher Columbus of friendship wascn the point of casting 


anchor and turling his sails for want of knowledge which way to direct his 
- | bark. 7 
-| The dav on which this solemn festival was to take place, our Amphitryon 


‘ Here’s a watch which belongs to nobody in the | rose at such an early hour that we ought, perhaps, to say that he did not go 
room, and nobody out of the room—not even to the person from whose 


Well, I must keep it, I suppose, until a claimant starts 
up. I’ve no other course to pursue. ln case you should hear of any such 
person, gentlemen, there’s my card (throwing it on the table).—Upon my 


to bed at all. ‘The morning passed rapidly away in arrangements of all 
sorts. It was necessary to arrange all things, and to put everything in its 
place. M. Raballet and his housekeeper worked without intermission until 
noon. The old bachelor’s plate, his china, his glass, his knives, were sub- 


Let me see—ay, just | jected to the most minute inspection. 
fourteen minutes forty-five seconds past five, the very time to altack a 


shoulder of Welsh mutton—ha, ha, ha! Good morning, gentlemen, good ® 





Jow doctors differ! Miss O’Neill’s comedy had many admirers’ 


And with this Rowan | while a certain distinguished dramatist, now deceased, declared that he_ 
‘The watch,’ saith my iuformant, ‘still remains in possession of | last scene in Belvidera was ‘the d—ndest Saracenic feeling he ever wit 
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1845. 


‘ Madame Crochet,’ demanded Raballet of his prime-minister in petticoats, 
+js all arranged satisfactorily with the restaurateur 2’ 

«Yes, monsieur.’ 

‘The dinner will be served at six precisely ? 

‘ You'll have eaten your soup at six.’ 

M. Raballet rubbed his hands, 

‘ Madame Crocher,’ said he, after a moment’s silence, ‘my heart isa rey 
to sad misgivings; I tremble lest all does not go as we wish. Do you thin 
that our biil-of-fare will be suffivient ?’ 

‘Do f think !’ exclaimed the femme de ménage, ‘heavenly powers! a su- 

rb dinner! Ducks a gigot, rabbits, a turkey truffée aux marrons, and 
veal —a cheer fit for princes. What wouid you have?’ 

« Come, come, you flaiter me, Madame Crochet.’ = 

‘Look here, monsieur; I have served in many substantial families, and 
amongst others, in that of a retired butcher; he knew how to live well he 
did, [can tell you; but in the whole course of my professional expe- 
rience never has it been my lot to see a repast so distinguece as this of 

ours, 

This delieate piece of flattery seemed to reassure our Amphitryon, he 
gave a giance over at his preparations, and then taking his hat and 
cane, issued forth io take his morning walk. 

On his side, M. Jobit made his preparations for departure. It was the 
hour othis daily promenade. Every morning he was accustomed to pro- 
ceed to the garden of the Palais Royal for the purpose of digesting his 
breaktast, and there, while smoking a cigar, he would devote himself to the 
perusal of five or six morning papers. 

‘ Monsieur,’ said Mademoiselle Josephine, when she saw her mester about 
to start, ‘ you ought really to push on as far as M. Lecocq’s, our landlord, 
and tell him that we positively leave next quarter. If you put off any longer, 
it will be too late to give notice.’ ? 

‘You are very right,’ replied her master; ‘and, now I think of it, the Fa- 
vourite, which passes our Test, will take me right up to M. Lecocq’s. 





sha’n’t be at all backward in giving him my opinion upon his house or his much in various love affairs, had lost their enamel, and gained a most decid- 


odgers either, I can tell yon. Tat will relieve me a litle.’ 


When M. Jobit got into the omnibus an ardent July sun was darting its ——his beautiful black ringlets, which he had loved so well, far trom blush- 


burning rays upon the pavement; five minutes afterwards the sun had dis~ 
appeared behiud a mountain of dark, threatening clouds, which were rapidly 


gathering over the sky, ven a ed henry drops of mr aa upon ad 
rottairs, where they hissed as iron platesofred hot iron. Ina few momen : <a ahh ; ; 

the clouds were pa sy berm oy and a of those sudden thunder-showers, such waht p slightness of form which is almost whit h So of a 

as only tall in Paris, burst overthe city. ‘The conveyance was soon assail- hold tn and of blood, but that scraggy meagreness w sg 1 is _ 4 to > 

ed by troops of toot-passengers, who under the pretence of getting under- | 1!) ppen ged it permits its poignant miseries to be discovered throug 

shelier,came simply to inundate their neighbours. M. Jobit, who was seated |" (49% aud suttering forms. 

near the door of the omnibus, was a particular sufferer by these diluvian in- 


vasiuns. 


On his part, M. Raballet, who had left home without any fixed plan in his theatrical wardrobe; he wore a sort of velvet ee, fashioned by some 


head, was not slow in finding ai object for his promenade. 


) : : ibles, too short by several inches, they were so cruelly drawn in opposite 
‘By Dagobert !’ exclaimed he to himself, ‘I shall go and askM. Lecocg to | ®."°*. y® Bragg y ney 
dine with me to-day. Where six can dine sevencan, M. Lecocq will be reat es one side by the braces. and the other by the straps, that in 
sensible of my politeuwess, and I shall profit adroitly by that weak moment, whi ry he them you ee 
ae soon as he has had two or three glasses of wine after dinner, to draw from | “)\©} # rocrustes was the inventor. 


him a promise to get rid of my troublesome neighbour,’ 
M. Raballet had got so far with his monologue when the rain beganto fall 


: - that j i t thi ; f 

He hastened his sieps, trusting that it -vould be but the affair-of a mo- at charcutier have long since abandoned the modest thirty sous panes for 
ment; but, as the storm seemed to increase in violence every minute, he | ed to inundate his heart with a joyous pride, which was not exempt from 
took retuge under a door-way, waiting to catch the first omnibus that egotism. Jobit found himself so perfectly fresh and rosy, of an embonpoint 
might be passing. The first that showed itself was already invaded, one | af the same time so houest and so agreeable, there was in all his person the 
place only remained vacant, and which has receive. the appellation of the 

Jauteuil de la presidence,—the ‘strapontin,’ or stool. Our hero, who, to | thinkin 
have escaped the thunder-storm, would have squatted himselt in a beehive, 
scrambled into his place as rapidly as the interlaced limbs and wet umbrel- ' @ aaikasita Gol : . 
las of his fellow-travellers would permit him. His cvat and hat, dripping as ae stepped belie the sharcation’s window, wheve, with o sadly contin 
they were with the rain, still further augmented the trightful humidity that 
reigned within ihe vehicle. All atonce M, Raballet turned deadly pale, a 
cloud passed betore his eyes, his ears tingled, and a cold perspira ion broke 
out on his forehead; he recollected that he had left home without any mon- 
ey in his pocket, and even wherewithal to pay the impost ofthirty cen- ; 
times ; those onl / ig carelessness has placed them in ; similar situation Pronchy, AOS peven Souk Sp apeiinee. 
can comprehend the horrible torture ot our hero’s position. Like Richard | ,. : nef? 
bt iy ng ‘A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!’ M. Raballet wage Rave & Sie Geucer & speineg? 
might have cried,‘ Six sous, six sous; alltnat I possess tor six sous!’ He | ,.; ’ 
cast a suppliant glance around, but his eyes rested on featuresin which nine an old commute. 
To add to his misery, the 


was painted an expression of utter selfishness, 
conduc'or at that moment demanded the fare. 

M. Raballet again sought the depths of his pockets, Alas! it was no illu- 
sion ; they were empty, perfectly empty. 
his trouble and confusion, whispe 


the eyes of all. 


The conductor again stretched out his hand in the direction of M. Rabal- 


let. 
‘Heigh! the gentleman at the end,’ cried he; ‘ your place, if you please 


This is the second time I have asked you.’ 
A neighbour, one of those obliging 


which he claims your thirty centimes. 


monsieur, it is a question of legality and humanity.’ 


A murmur of assent greeted this allocution, which had been perfectly au- | ° deluge of questions, an avalanche of words, which crossed, mingled, and 


dible to the rest of ‘he passengers. 


The obliging neighbour continued : ‘1 see what it is, you do not under- 
stand French. 


ises the so much. sought. for problem of a universal tongue.’ 


Thus speaking, the obliging neighbour drew trom his pocket three sous | are you the inventor of some gigantic cabbage? It is quite impossible that 
and showed them to M. Rabaliet, pointing at the same time to the conduc- the dramatic art can have alone conducted to such aresult. Why, in truth, 


tur of the omnibus. 
At this sight the clerk int 


gave passage to the fllowing words,— 
‘But [ have no money, monsieur,’ 


‘No money !’ cried the obliging neighbour, carefully returning his three | are in a consumption ; and the actors are dying of hunger. 


sous into his pocket; ‘why then do yon get into an omnibus?’ 


Here the scene became more complicated by the direct interference of the | used to reach the heigat you occupy! Are you a tenor-singer? Ah, if you 


conductor. 
‘Will you pay? Yes or no?’ shouted he, in an insolent voice. 
* He does not wish it,’ replied the obliging neighbour. 
‘I cannt,’ cried M. Raballet, ‘ i have forgotten my purse.’ 
‘That's all my eye,’ retorted the conductor. ‘People don’t forget thes 


things. Any how, your place is marked by the indicator; you must either know what [ am worth; you can say whether Thalia and Melpomene pos- 


pay itor follow me to the commissioner of police.’ 


Of all the passengers which filled the Favourite, M Jobit had been almost | P°Y, nothing has succeeded with me; what with managerial quarrels, and 
the only one who had taken no part in this bourgeoise tragedy. He had ful- then women, and one thing or another. In short, I am without an engage- 
lowed with an attentive eye the unforeseen spectacle which the heavens pre- | ™€?t- My boxes are full of crowns and newspaper articles; but, unfortu- 
sented. ‘The rain had ceased as suddenly as it had begun, the clouds fled in nately, this is a coin which does not pass current ameng the restaurants!’ 


all directions like a routed army before the powerful breath of a westerl 


wind, and the sun restored beauty, light, and life, to the great city, which, a 
five minuies previously, had appeared as if dying of sadness, cold, and should enter and take a glass of beer together. Saint Eugene accepted the 


ennui. 


The conductor's apostrophe had aroused M. Jobit from his astronomica) owe poe bread-baskets wali of oe aoaet ee — oe eee See 
contemplations,and he turned his eyes mechanically towards the hero of this ie correct accompaniment to this Germanic beverage. 
sad adventure. Perceiving his co-spectator of the Gaieié, he could not re- 
Strain an exclamation ofsurprise, and turning tothe conductor, ‘ Youare a 
booby,’ said he; ‘ You treat honest men worse than they great forcats at the 


“Bagne’ of Toulon,’ 


Hearing these words, M. Raballet understood that the gods had sent him 
@ protecior ; he raised his head: but, what was his delight when he beheld 


the being ot his dreams—the friend whom he had so long sought for i 
Vain ! 


M. Jobit continued, in an indiznant voice, ‘ Here’s your money, sir, an 


, . A ig some friends iti re whit ? te thau 
take care you do not insult that gentleman again, who is one of my friends, your humble ca, Gor ang, eho are net 0 WE eneep erteenee Se 
and rich enough to take an omnibus to himself alone, if he liked it; do ~ 


you hear? 


M. Rabailet could not fiad words wherewith to express his thanks ances I'll carry them off, and we'll all have a family dinner together.’ 


to his generous defender, but he sent him all the gratitude of his soul i 
a glance. 


‘Oh, thought he, ‘I shall now discover his address. Heaven grant that the 
I may seat myself by his side, and press 


omnibus may soon be empty, that 
his hand in mine!’ 


, . } by acounter-tenor : »dlis d heavy father had 

The first traveller that descended from the Favourite was no other than the ? wwe: of Alencon, The low comedi an an y ; yn 

obliging neighbour, the fi P : . een picked up at the estaminet in the Rue des Orties; a8 to the counter-te 

art not withou Provessor of the universal language; he took his de | nor, they had fallen in with him in the Palais Royal, where be was warbling 
parture, not without having first bowed with an air of deference tothe clerk sot oe em, it 


Others followed at short intervals; already but 
let from his generous protector; already 4 t ; 
rasp his hand, when M. Jobit risiog hastily, Let us have some dinner immediately. I am dying of hunger, and so are 
jumped lightly into the street, where, still run. | these geutlemen also. 


ofthe medal department, 
three persons separated M, Raba 


touched the condactor, and 


sight he fae a behind @ crowd of carts and carriages, and was out of 








His neighbours, the witnesses of 
; among themselves and looked at him 
with a sneer on their countenances. All sorts of confused murmurs sounded 
in his ears, If he had had a poniard he would have stabbed himself before 


a rsonages One meets with every where, 
€ant over towards M. Raballet and whispered in his ear, ‘You see, mon- | ., ; 
sieur,’ said he,‘ you mustn’t be angry with that man for the urgency with it in the bud, and, ae about's dosen pessere-by had sireedy begun to form 
This poor fellow, charged perhaps | 7 . . . 
with a numerous family, is responsible to the administration. Pay it then, | 8°0" eam heesten Dien sugediy oy 


You are a foreigner, monsieur, and unaccustomed.to the | here isa chance, and—But do you know you are well covered! What lux- 
habits of civilised nations. Allow me, then, to have recourse to the language | 4ry in your costume! I would have taken you for an agent de change, or 
of signs, that language which sums up all, and which, in my opinion, rea]. | 4 retired blacking merchant. What have you done to 


sig! he medal department made a violent effurt over | gold watch-gu: rd, and a new hat. A new hat! To think that for fourteen 
himself; his jaws, hitherto hermetically sealed, became slightly relaxed, snd | years I have sighed after a new hat, and that I am still reduced to the mourn- 


Che Avion. 


M. Raballe: uttered a great cry. As the lioness who has lost her cubs 
awakes with her pensive cries the echoes of the forest, so did our hero vent 
his sorrows to the winds. He darted out in pursuit of his deliverer, but he 
was unable to rejoin him. One might have said that this man had 
_ swallowed up by the earth, like Bertram in the last act of Robert 
e Diable. 

‘By Dagobert,’ exclaimed the clerk in the medal department, ‘it shall 
go hard with me but I shall find him yet; yes, | swear that I shall learn his 
name aad dwelling though I should move heaven and earth, though I should 
even have recourse to Vidocq himself.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


We owe the courteous reader who has done us the honour of following 
us so far in our humble narrative some explanations relative to the sudden 
Paras of M. Jobit. 

The ez-commis-voyageur had fancied he recognised in the person of a 
passer-by, one of the old companions of his theatrical days, and Jobit, to 
whom the remembrance of his past misery was ever dear and precious, as 
the recollections of storm and shipwreck are dear to the heart of the sailor 
who need no longer dread the fury of the ocean, M. Jobit, without thinkin 
any more of the friend whom he had left behind him in the omnibus, h 
off in pursuit of the new-comer. And, be it said to the praise of the 
son of the vestal, that that man must have been endowed with the very best 
of memories who could have recognised in the poor wretch who paced sadly 
and umbrellaless along the mud y streets, the brilliant young ‘first lover,’ 
who had formerly been the theatrical pet of many and various provincial 
towns and villages. 

He was then named St. Eugéne; but, alas! he was no longer but the 
shade of that ancient Saint Eugéne. His complexion had become dread- 
fully pimpled, his eyes were bloodshot ; his teeth, formerly so white, and 
which, if his own acoount was te be believed, had formerly availed him so 


ed tint of raw sienna, thanks to the immvderate use of tobacco; his ringlets 


ing for quitting him, had become white, the ingrates! and the greater por- 
tion of his eyebrows and eyelashes had followed their example, and had 
gone where all things go. 

The shade of Saint Eugéne was most outrageously thin, not that delicate 


Although Jobit had lost sight of his comrade for upwards of twenty years 
he recognised the costume. The unfortunate had taken to the use of his 


inexperienced snip in the garment of Clitandre, or Valére. As to his inexpres- 


not help recalling to mind that refined torture of 


Before attacking the shade of Saint Eugéne, M. Jobit complacently ad- 
mired himself in the frontage of a charcutier’s shop. Everybody knows 


the showy four hundred franc sheets of plate glass. A simple glance suffic- 


evidences of a prosperity so clearly defined, that he could not help mentally 
Providence. 
This first movement passed, he apprvached the old comedian, who had 


plative eye, he was occupied in gazing upon objects very different from his 
own features 

‘Why, bless me !’ exclaimed Jobit, striking him on the shoulder, ‘ you 
are Saint Eugene 1’ 

At this unexpected interpellation, the old * first lover,’ drew himself up 


‘Monsieur,’ said he, after an examination of two or three seconds, ‘to 
‘I must be then very much changed,’ replied Jobit, ‘if you do not recog 


‘A comrade!’ cried Saint Eugene, whose brow cleared up instantaneous- 
ly ; ‘you a player?’ 
. ‘{ have played by your side for four years. Don’t you remember Jo- 
it?’ 

‘What! little Claude *’ 

‘ Himself.’ 

‘You are little Claude Jobit 1?’ 

* In person.’ 

Saint Eugene made one step backward, opened his arms, and, in a voice 
the tragic accent of which elec testified that he had abandoned the first 
lovers for the ‘ heavy father’s’ line of business, he cried :— 

* Come to my arms, my son!—to my heart!—into my bosom, that is your 
lace !’ 
: In spite of the tenderness of this apostrophe, Jobit thought it better to nip 


themselves into curious groups, he passed his arm under that of Saint Eu- 
ay. 
Waile proceeding, the old socio began a formal interrogatory. It was 


rolled one into the other. 
*“O chance, fantastic chance !’’ as the fellow says in the Saltimbanques ; 


sorich? Have 
you plundered a caravan? Have you discovered an uncle in America, or 


nothing is wanting ; varnished linen, gloves at twenty-nine sous a pair, a 


ful necessity of supplying myself at the yp Ah, my good Claude, but 
times are very hard! The art is going to the devil; dramatic enterprises 


‘ But, in the name of all that is wonderful, tell me what means you have 


were a tenor singer, nothing would astonish me ; I should only be surprised 
at not having met youin your carriage. But no, that’simpossible: I remem 
ber that at La Rochelle you murdered even the airs of Céline, and l’Ecu de 
six francs. Then how is the mystery to be explained? for, in short, I—I 
e | who now address you—you know me; you have seen me at the work, you 


sess many high-priests worthy of being compared to me or no. Well, my 


y These melancholy words tilled Jobit’s compassionate heart with grief ; and, 
as they passed a café, the son of the vestal proposed to his comrade that they 


proposition; to the great astonishment of the waiters, he ordered in succes- 


‘Where do you dine to-day ?’ demanded Jobit, as they were sitting over 
their beer. 
‘Where do I dine?’ repeated Saint Eugene, as if surprised at hearing 
such a question addressed to him. ‘Where do I dine—I?’ 
Jobit did not appear to comprehend the sense of this exclamation, for he 
hastened to add :— 
‘If you are not engaged elsewhere, come and dine with me. But where 
were you going in such a hurry when | stopped you ?’ 
a ‘ Rue des Orties, Saint Honoré, to the Estaminet des Comédiens, where 


‘ Well,’ said Jobit, ‘let’s go together, and if I perceive any old acquaint- 
_Jobit payed the bill, and they started. The account stood thus :—beer, 
eight sous; buns, three francs. fifty centimes. 

At a quarter before six precisely, M. Jobit returned home. He was fol 
lowed by Saint Eugene, who was in turn followed by a low comedian of 
Niort, who was followed by a heavy father of Limoges, who was followed 


n 


his plaintive ditties before Chevet’s enticing window. 
‘ Josephine,’ said M. Jobit’ «I present to you some old friends of mine. 


‘ Goodness ious me!’ cried Mademviselle Josephine, ‘ you are mad! 
Why it’ssixo’clock! I have got nothing ready. If you eat no other din- 
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ner to day but what I cook, you and your company won't run any great risk 
of bursting the strings of your waistcoats !’ i 

After this reply, given in a tone of the deadliest irony, the irritated cor- 
don bleu retired majestically into her kitchen, darting at her master a glance 
of the most superb defiance. , ; 
Saint Eugene turned slightly pale; the low comedian essayed a smile, 
which changed into a sad grimace ; the heavy father stifled a sigh, and the 
counter-tenor gave vent to an inarticulate groan. ‘ ? 
‘Said she true?’ demanded Saint Eugene, whose voice had perceptibly 
altered. 

« Don’t believe a word of it!’ hastily replied the Amphitryon. ‘ Before 
a quarter of an hour’s time the cloth will be laid, the dinner served, and we 
shall be at table.’ ; 

‘May the heavens hear you!’ murmured the low comedian. 

‘ May the gods harken favourably !’ said Saint Eugene. 

‘ Amen!’ chimed in the counter-tenor. f 

The heavy father said nothing, but he looked unutterable things. — 
‘Gentlemen,’ said Jobit,‘ make yourselves at home. Here are pipes, to- 
bacco, and cards. I[ only ask a quarter of an hour.’ ‘ 
Thus speaking, he proceeded to the kitchen, where he found Mademoi- 
selle Josephine occupied in smashing a set of dinner . 

‘ Josephine!’ said M. Jobit, ‘ devote not thyself to despair, we have not 
time, my child. To-morrow you may break as much china as you please ; 
i shall say nothing provided you restrict yourself w the damaged crocke- 

, 

if And what then do you wish me to do?’ demanded the bonne. 

‘I want you to get us some dinner.’ 

‘That’s impossible.’ a 

‘ [mpossible is not French; that’sa saying of the emperor’s, Mademoi- 
selle. Come. quick, Josephine! the frying-pan on the fire; break a dozea 
of eggs and e us an omelette ” 

‘ An omelette!’ exclaimed the triumphant cordon bleu. 

‘ An omelette for these guillards, who look as if they had not eaten any 
thing tor the last three days. I don’t know where you chouse your friends. 
It’s nothing to me, of course, only one would think you went to seek them 
on the raft of the Medusa!’ 

‘ But are there really no means of—eh ?” ‘ 

‘No, I tell you there are not! Do you think that one can make a dinner as 
easily as a speech? Look at your meighbour, M. Raballet ; there's a wise 
man for you! he gives a dinner to day also, he does. Well, would you be- 
lieve it? he has been engaged in the preparations for these last fifteen days 
back !’ 

At this moment a loud ring was heard at the oater door. To escape 
from the reprimand which his bonne appeared in nowise inclined to cut 
short, M. Jobit ia person answered the tintinnabulatory summons. He be- 
held the waiter of arestauraut followed by two kitchen-boys, the bearers of 
various stewpans, in which smoked all sorts of cones ragouts. | F 

‘The gentleman ou the fourth floor?’ demanded the waiter, in whit 
jacket and cotton pong ; ' ? Baas 
‘i’m the man!’ replied Jobit, who had just conceived a gigantic p 
but who did mot add,‘ Ah! i have it!’ striking bis forehead with his 
hand, according to the immemorial stage custom on such occasions. —— 
‘Youare the gentleman who has ordered the dinner for six o cleck ? 
‘Tam the gentleman!’ 237% . 

‘I have brought every thing ordered except the strawberries, contin: 
the waiter: ‘ we found itimpossible to procure any. We have rephiced 
them by a plate of mushrooms.’ 

As Jobit had announced, a quarter of an hour had barely elapsed, and al- 
ready had the guests taken their places round a well-spread table. 

Saint Eugene thanked the gods, the low comedian hazarded a pun, the 
heavy father wiped away a furtive tear, and the counter-tenor hummed a 
snatch of avaudeville couplet—all devoured. 

During this time, serious things were passing in the apartments of M. Ra- 
ballet. ; 

Half-past six had chimed from M. Rabailet’s little ebony-cased pendule, 
and no appeacance of dinner had as yet shown itself. The clerk in the me- 
dal department suffered all the tortures furmerly endured by St. Lawrence 
on his gridiron _A thousand apprehensions filled his soul ; shiverings, at 
one time icy cold, at another burning hot, ran through all his frame. His 
guests who had arrived, joy in every eye, a smile ou every lip, had become 
sombre and melancholy. ‘The conversation, at first lively a animated, had 
dwindled by degrees inte a very intermittent oxchange of rare monosy]la- 
bles. Once or twice M. Raballet had thought of reading a few — 
from his unpublished work On the Influence of Parchment, thinking that 
by this means he might distract the attention of his hungry guests, and de- 
ceive their constantly increasing appetites ; but he torbore putting such @ 
dangerous project into execution. The tribunal appeared in no wise dispos- 
ed to listen toa work of thisimmportance. Alas,so true it is that a hungry 
belly has no ears. 3 

M. Raballet, whose patience had by this time become quite exhausted, 
quitted bis chair and disappeared into the kitcnen. 

‘ Madame Crochet,’ said he to his factotum in petticoats, ‘ run over to the 
traitenr’s, and ask him if he is making game of me. He is nearly an hour 
behind time; this is beyond every thing!’ 

Scarcely had M. Raballet left a clear field for his guests than the conver- 
sation, hitherto so languishing, aroused itself all at once, and became brisker 
than ever. ‘ 

First Guest. ‘I should be very glad to have something to eat. 

Second Guest. ‘1am all stomach, I am! , 

Third Guest. ‘If I had known this, [ should have dined before I 
came.’ 

Fourth Gwest,tohis neighbour. ‘ Monsieur, do I look like a man who 
would throw my money away? Well,do you know that at this moment 
I would gladly give thirty sous for a basin of the Dutch Company's soup. 

Fifth Guest. ‘1 can easily believe you, sir; 1 am myself as hungry as 
Ugolino !’ 

Henet Guest. Why people ongbt not to do these things, if they can’t 
do them properly. 1 didn't ask M. Raballet to give me adinner; but 
when one man asks another to dinner, he ought to give him some thing to 
eat.’ . 

First Guest. ‘Of course, you are very right. I'll just put it to the com- 

any. You receive an invitation to dinner; you hear also of # certain tur- 
ey truffee aux marrons; you accept, of course, and when you arrive they 
don’t even offer you a glass of water !’ ; 

Fifth Guest. ‘There are bounds to every thing.’ : 

Fourth Guest, to his neighbour. ‘ Monsieur, for my part, f do net often 
give dinners ; but when such an event does take place, no one can complain 
of my proceedings, J can tell you.’ a 

Third Guest, (pulling out his watch). ‘A quarter to seven, by Jove 

First Guest‘ Are you right?’ ; 

Third Guest. ‘\ set this morning by the cannon of the Palais Roya. 

First Guest. ‘In that case lam three minutes slow. You mustallu., 
gentlemen, that it is very ridiculous to be fasting at this hour.’ — 

Second Guest. * Not only ridiculous, but very unwholesome into the bar- 

ain.’ 

Fifth Guest. ‘Do you think so?’ : ; 

Second Guest. ‘There are various cases a of very serious disorders 
having being brought on by uothing else but that.” , 

First Guest (ina in A : This is too bad! This Raballet is no bet- 
ter than a swindler.’ 

At this moment the door was thrown wide open, and M Raballet appear- 
ed on the threshold. His face was perfectly crimson, bis hair stood on end, 
and his eyes flashed with rage. His frightful appearance strack terror into 
the hearts of the five guests, who thought the clerk in the medal department 
had over-heard their conversation and had come to demand the reason of 
their calumnious allegations. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ cried Raballet, ‘1 know all!’ The guests kept a mournfal 
silence. ‘Yes, I know all! lam the victim of a Lorrible machination.— 
They have stolen my dinner, and yours also! Follow me, gentlemen, the 
Palais Roval is not far distant, and the Vefour shall console us for this invol- 
untary delay, forwhich I beg you will accept my sincerest apologies.’ 

As he passed his neighbour’s door, M. Raballet passed fur an instant. A 
joyous chorus struck upon his ear. - ; 

‘By Dagobert!’ thought he, as he descended the staircase, ‘ this 
man has filled the measure. He shall have my life, or 1 his. One of us isa 
man too many upon the earth !’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the following morning, Mademoiselle Josephine received from the 
hand of Madame Crochet a letter addressed to the ex-commercial traveller. 
The missive was conceived in the following terms :— 

‘ Sin,—You are aware, I presume, in what manner insolent puppies are 
chastised ; if not, | am ready to teach you. I have been fora length of 
time desirous of giving you a lesson, and I could almost thauk yee hav- 
ing yourself furnished the occasion. | have never fougbt, id rdid — 
think that it would be my duty to shed the blood of my kind. It is suffi- 
cient to state that | am neither a Cesar nor a Napoleon. However that may 
be, I put myself at your disposal, accepting beforehand such weapons as 


you may be pleased to make choice of. 
Sir, I ar, &e. 





‘ Rawaccer.’ 
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M: Jobit read this singular challenge twice or three times over, after 
which he replied as follows :— 














* As you please, sir; swords, sabres, pistols, it is a matter of little impor- 
tance tome: lam your man. I ask but four-and-twenty hours to put m 
affuirs in order and seek my witnesses; no easy matter,.since M. Dupin’s 
requisitions, ‘Lam, &c, 

‘ Jopit.” 

The reading of this epistle plunged M. Raballet into a state of great em- 
barrassment. 

‘ He is right,’ thought he. ‘Witnesses! [ must have witnesses also, or at 
leastone. Wheream Ito getthem? My fellow clerks in the library 
would refuse meas 1 would refuse them under similar circumstances. Ah, 
if chance would once again cast upon my path that unknown friend who 
yesterday inthe omnibus saved my more than life—my honour! This very 
evening willl go, and, for the last time, tempt fortune at the Cafe Turc.— 
Would to Heaven I could see him once again before I die’ 

On his side, M. Jobit, after along meditation, resolved to choose as second 
his old comrade, Saint Eugene, an expert hand in these little matters. Then 
he added, ‘ Oh, if I could but meet once again that gentleman of Gaiete, 
towards whom my sympathies drew me insuch a peculiar manner! It was 
Fs the Cafe Ture that I first met him; this evening will I return to the Cafe 

ure.’ 


The evening come, the two neighbours, at a few minutes’ interval, took 
their separate ways towards the Boulevard du Temple. M. Raballet, the 
first who arrived, cast a saddened glance round the room, and ordered a 
= verre of absinthe, a liquid emblem of the bitterness that filled his 

eart. 


‘He is not here !" exclaimed he witb a sigh. ‘ Let me drain’my chalice to 
the dregs!’ 


So saying, he suited the action to the word, and emptied the petit verre, 
in that locality known under the appellation of the bain de pied. All at 
once he rose, uttered a wild cry, and fell back upon his seat, demanding if 
he was not the plaything of an illusion. Jobit had entered the cafe, and 
now advanced towards M. Raballet with a step so firm and vigorous, as 
clearly to prove that there was not the slightest particle of the ghost in his 
com position. 

* Monsieur,’ said the clerk in the medal department, ‘I am delighted to 
see you! my heart is full of gratitude for the generous manner in which you 
acted towards me yesterday—I, whom you scarcely know ’ 

Jobit seized the hand which was extended towards him, shook it warmly, 
ana replied,— 

* The service that I have rendered you isbut a trifle, monsieur, compared 
to that which I am about to demand.’ 

‘ A service!’ cried Raballet ; ‘can I be of use to you in any way? Ah! 
speak, monsieur, speak quickly! Whatcan | dofor you? My credit, my 
arm, my purse—I put it all at your disposal !’ 

‘Jn truth, sir, you overwhelm me!’ continued the son of the vestal; ‘and 
I see clearly that you entertain for me those feelings of friendship which at- 
tract me towards you. The greeting which you have offered encourages me 
to speak, and I will frankly avow that it is the assistance of your arm that I 
geek to-day.’ 

‘A duel!’ interrupted Raballet. 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘What a singular coincidence!’ continued the employe; ‘I was about to 
make you the same request!’ 

‘Yes, to-morrow; and you?’ 

‘ To-morrow also !’ 

‘ Your adversary, who is he ?’ 

‘A puppy whom I know not, but whose chastisement I shall take upon 
myself. And yours?’ 

‘Oh, a rascal whom I intend to wing ia the neatest manner in the 
world!’ 

‘Cannot your affair be arranged in any way ?’ 

‘ Quite impossible! und yours?’ 

* Never !’ 

‘The outrage is then unpardonable ?’ 

“What do you talk of outrage ? for the last three months he has done no- 
thing but outrage and insult me! That must be put an end to; and to cruwn 
all, no later than yesterday the fellow stole my dinner!’ 

‘Your dinner !’ screamed Jobit ; ‘ you say he stole your dinner! Where 
do you live?’ 

‘Rue du Mail, 13.’ 

‘ And—your—your name’ 

‘ Prosper Raballet.’ 

‘Embrace me, then, my dear and bitter enemy!’ cried Jobit; ‘ for 
the pappy, ‘tis I—I am he whose chastisement yon are to take upon 
yourself ; I am the fellow who stole your dinner !—I—Claude Jobit, in a 
word !’ 

At what hour of the night it was that our two neighbours returned home, 
tradition sayeth not; but on the following morning they — to their 
landlord for permission to open a communication between their separate 
apartments. 

On learning this unhoped-for result, M. Lecocq was affected almost 
to tears, and he has availed himself of his emotion by augmenting the rents 
of his two lodgers in the respective sums of fifty francs each per annum. 

As to Saint Eugene, he has procured an engagement in one of the subur- 
ban theatres as the representative of third rate characters and walking 
gentlemen. He dines three times a-week, but he has not yet been able to 
purchase a new hat. 


———— 
COLONEL GASSION. 
THE CELEPRATED FRENCH HUGUENOT OFFICER, 


During theadministrationsof both the Cardinals Richelieuand Mazarin France 
was remarkable for the general pgofligacy and corruption of society. Kings 
shamelessly paraded their numerous mistresses before the public eye; queens 
were lovers of political intrigue ; and, to carry out their purposes, employ- 
ed instaaments, both male and female, who never stickled at morality, reli- 
gion, or even propriety of demeanour. Ministers were public robbers— 
witness the wealth of Richelieu; the dying avowals of Mazarin to Louis 
XIV.; the enormous deficiency in the Exchequer caused by the madly 
reckless career ofthe licentious Launterre and Fouquet. Courtiers, judges, 
generals, and those of the highest order; the most distinguished ladies of 
the court; the servants of the State in every department; even ambassa- 
dors were equally venal. Every man had his price, and every woman also 
At such a time it is delightful to meet with any thing approaching a purity 
of character. We have been at considerable pains in hunting for some ex- 
amples during that period in which the negation of all virtue is so strikingly 
exemplified, and consider ourselves fortunate in having discovered two; af 
forded by persons who, though very eccentric in their habits, and the cause 
of much amusement to their contemporaries for their oddities, are never- 
theless in every way worthy of the notice of pete . The one was a sol- 
dier, the other was a courtier; buteach, amid all his langhable extravagance 
of demeanour, preserved undeviatingly the straight path of honour. We 
allude to Gassion, marshal of France, and the Duc de Coilin. The former 
was emphatically pronounced by Cardinal Richelieu as the most honest and 
honourable man of his century in the whole realm of France and Navarre; 
the latter, on the fiatof Louis XIV., which fiat was confirmed by society 
at large, was declared the most polite of men among even the nation, so ob 
ebrated, in all ages, and throughoat‘all the grades of its population, for its 
politeness. We first turn to Gassion the Honest. 

Jean de Gassion was the son of the President of Pau. At eighteen years 
of age, he had finished his studies at the College of the Jesuits, and on this 
occasion his father said gravely to him— 

‘My son Jean, you have studied hard and are a good scholar—indeed, I 
may say that as far as Latin goes there is not your match iu the whole pro- 
vince; and although youare only my third son, I do not desire to made the 
slightest difference between your elder brothers and yourself. Iam about 
to solicit, on your bebalf, a situation in the magistracy of this city, and, be- 
fore long, I shall select a wife in every way worthy of you’ 

At the word marriage, the young man Rell back in the utmost consterna- 
tion. He would not have been more alarmed had he heard sentence pro- 
nounced that he was to be hanged. 

‘A wife!’ said he, gasping for breath, ‘what should I do with a wife, sir? 
She would have nothing to do with such a fellow! No, sir, I will. with 
your kind permission, never marry ; and as toan appointment in the magis- 
tracy of this city, it will be of no use—I shall never be fit for any thing of 
the kind. I am only fit for one vocation, and that is—war "’ - 

‘War!’ Pek, Nw the president, in corresponding consternation ; ‘you 
wish then, my son Jean, to cut and slash the admirable creatures of God 
with a big sword! However, it does not matter ; since that is your deter- 
mination, you shall be a soldier. But understand well this one matter, 
which I beg to impress upon you. If you once become a soldier in the ar- 
mies of the king, you must distinguish yourself, or never appear before me 
again, for J shall certainly disown you.’ 

Jean was in an ecstacy of gratitude. The father promised to give him an 
outfit becoming the son of a gentleman. 

‘ Do not, sir, put yourself to a livre’s expense on my account,’ exclaimed 





Jean. ‘Keep your money for my brothers, whom you must needs establish 
in the world. In six months I shall be killed or have made my way.’ 

And, indeed, he so distinguished himself as a simple volunteer in the war 
of the Valteline, that he was made lieutenant, and immediately afterwards 
obtained acompany. He passed into the service of the Prince de Rohan, 
whose eyes he soon attracted as the bravest and most intelligent ef his offi- 
eers. Once launched into the career of arms—which extended over twent 
years—he was not six months unemployed, unless when confined by wonnde 
to his bed, and then he was restless ; often broke away from the surgeons, 
and betook himself to his ordinary pastime of war. 

When the Prince de Rohan had accepted peace, Gassion being a Hugue- 
not, imagined that he should be ill received by Cardinal Richelieu, so he of 
fered his services to Gustavus Adolphus, ‘ The Lion of the North,’ who was 
then hard pressed by Wallenstein and all the forces of the empire. The 
king gladly accepted the offer, and created for him a company of French- 
men, which under their leader became the best of the whole army. 

One day the king had very imprudently advanced into the very midst of 
the enemies’ lines, and saw, when too late, that he was surrounded on all 
sides. His suite consisted of a very few officers, and some three hundred 
horsemen. The enemy were rapidly closing upon him—his capture was 
inevitable. 

‘ Monsieur le Frangais,’ said the royal Swede to Captain Gassion, ‘ what 
do they do in your country in cases like this ?’ 

‘ Ride over them,’ answered the Frenchman ; ‘ with your majesty’s per- 
mission, | will clear so broad a road for you, that you may pass in your roy- 
al state carriage.’ 

‘Well,’ said theking, ‘go on, we will follow you.’ 

Gassion called for a hundred of the horsemen, and charged forthwith on 
a regiment of Croats. Seeing his men about to fire, he cried out, so as to be 
heard by the enemy :— 

‘Come on, breast to breast, place your barrels against their very faces 
and singe their mustachios ’ 

The first squadron of the enemy fell back upon the second, and the whole 
were in disorder and confusion. Then by a sudden manceuvre he collected 
his men together into a close compact body, and cut his passage through the 
Croat regiment, which was completely routed. On the morrow, the king 
sent tke French captain the brevet of colonel and a valuable charger. The 
military rules interdicted to strangers the entrée to the council ; but the king 
of Sweden, after each sitting himself informed Gassion of all that had trans- 
pired, and even often left the board to ask his advice during the delibera- 
tion. Gassion was always the last in bed and the first out of it; he made 
for himself a great name, and his celebrity reached the French capital. Gen- 
tlemen of the first families in France wrote to him for employment. He 
was thus enabled to form the finest regiment in Europe, whose marvellous 
exploits contributed essentially to the brilliant successes of the king of Swe 
den. Gassion was never known to fail in a single undertaking; and when 
he was complimented about any of his exploits, he would answer, ‘ Misfor- 
tune is an enemy, and you must treat it like any other enemy. You must 
meet it with so bold a front, that it shall not dare to approach you.’ 

The ardour and indefatigable activity of Gassion made him the fitting in- 
strumeut for any sudden exploit or coup de main. He excelled in skirmish- 
es, which he called morning affairs. Wallenstein, during several encoun- 
ters, testified a high esteem for Lim; and later circumstances proved that 
Richelieu, in the very privacy of his cabinet, had appreciated his worth, and 
inscribed his name in his secret tablets. As fur Gustavus Adolphus, he con- 
ceived so great a friendship for him, that whether in the throng of battle, 
or in the quietude of the camp, he always wished to have him by his side. 
He would for hours walk with him, leaning on his arm, in familiar converse, 
and called the corps commanded by Gassion his pillow regiment, affirming 
that he never slept so soundly as wen Colonel Gassion with his men were 
up and atirring. 

Colonel Gassion received his first wound at the capture of Nuremberg. 
A kall struck him in the shoulder and disabled him. The king had him 
brought into the city to the house of the landgrave. and sent him his own 
surgeon. 

There was a mighty bustle in the house of the first magistrate of the city, 
when the litter arrived bearing the wounded body of the famous Gassiou. 
The bed-room was prepared in haste, and the heart of the Fraulein Elschen. 
the landgrave’s daughter, was in a complete flutter. The colonel demeaned 
himself like a hero while undergoing the operation of having the ball ex- 
tracted ; but his despair was great on account of the interruption of bis ser- 
vice. The patient was so restless, that the surgeons declared, that unless 
he kept quiet, fever would ensue, and they would not answer for his life. 
The old landgrave tried to keep him calm, but in vain. 

‘Mon Dieu !’ exclaimed Gassion, trying to rise, ‘it is all fine talking, for 
you can go out and come in as your humour leads you, but | cannot support 
the notion, that fighting is going on below, and that I am lying here amidst 
feather-beds, bolsters, and pillows. Hark! listen! there, by heaven! go 
the great guns.’ 

- He sat up in bed with his hand to his ear, to catch the sounds of the con- 
ict. 

‘Do you wish, then, to kill yourself, monsieur ?’ said a soft, sweet voice ; 
‘ordo you only wish to lose an arm? I could never have thought that the 
best head in the army had such little sense.’ 

Gassion looked towards the other side of his bed, where the fresh, fair, 
blue-eyed, and tender-hearted Mademoiselle Elschen was standing. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the colonel, and a tear had risen in each, ready to drop 
upon her beautiful and rounded cheeks. 

‘ Pray excuse me,’ he said abruptly; ‘I did not know there was any lady 
oa do not be angry or grieved, mademoiselle, I will be quiet asa 

amb.’ 

On this he plunged beneath the bed-clothes and bid his head. 

‘ A la bonne heure,’ exclaimed the landgrave, ‘ your gallantry comes into 
play at a very timely season.’ 

‘I guilty of gallantry !’ answered Gassion, raising bis head, and blushing 
to the very eyes, ‘ why, monsieur, I do not know even what gallantry is!’ 

‘ Now then, Elschen, since M. le Colonel is disposed to obey you, com- 
mand him to take repose, and hand him that cooling potion.’ 

Gassion’s hand trembled as he took the draught from the young lady, and 
swallowing the contents at a single mouthful, he plunged into bed again like 
a man determined to go to sleep. 

——e less than the slow process of cure from 2 dangerous wound could 
have familiarised Gassion with the face of even a beautiful girl. She often 
sat by his bedside, often sang to amuse him (and, sooth to say, she warbled 
like a very nightingale), often read to him amusing books, to while away 
the time. She brought him every morning news of the army's operations, 
and this service on her part he valued more than any thing else. 

Towards the evening of the fifth day, the colonel was visited by Gustavus 
Adolphus, who had only then re-entersd the city. Gassion was lying on a 
sofa which had been placed in the landgrave’s garden. 

‘ Well, my dear colonel,’ said the king, ‘ you have gota very pretty nurse; 
the sight gives me a wish to be wounded and similarly attended.’ 

‘You see, sire,’ he replied ‘that ] am leading the life of a very milk- 
sop.’ 

‘But you are progressing towards health, and we shall soon have you 
again amongst us. Are your prejudices against marriage at all changed ?’ 
demanded the monarch. 

‘Not in the least, sire ; I have sworn to die in your service. Marriage 
infallibly spoils a soldier.’ 

Gustavus langhed and said, ‘ Then I am nothing of a soldier, for I have a 
wife and a child.’ 

‘ Oh, sire, I do not say so.’ 

‘ But it seems as if you thought so; I would give something if that pretty 
blue eyed girl could turn your head, and make you think a little of love.’ 

_* A beautiful lover, sire, I should make, with my face like a bear ina pas- 
sion. 
‘ The face signifies little, monsieur le colonel ; a kind-hearted German girl 


How old are you, my cherry-lipped little dear?" said the king turning to 
Elschen. 

‘Seventeen, sire,’ answered the young lady, with downcast eyes and a 
profound courtesy. 

‘ And you, colonel ?’ 

‘In a few days I shall be three-and-twenty, sire ’ 

‘You are the very thing for each other,’ said the king, ‘the first magis- 
trate is very rich—this is his only daughter—aud he shall bestow her upon 
you. 

‘Your majesty is putting me to a severe trial,’ answered the colonel.— 
‘Mademoiselle Elschen is a charming little rosebud, nobody can deny it; if 
any one did, I would make it a personal matter; but | cannot, dare not, think 
of marriage, sire—marriage to me would be like perpetual torture !’ 

The king indulged himself in a loud fit of laughter. 

‘You will marry her, Gassion, and you will love her. I will wager that 
you are half in love already; ard as to pleasing the young lady, I should 
think it was already done to the precise point. Whatdo you say, mademoi- 
selle ?’ demanded the king, as he patted the blushing beauty gently on the 
cheek. g ; 

‘ Ab, sire, if it should be ’ she stammered and stuck fast. 

‘You are afraid to confess,then? Why he is the bravest warrior upon 
earth. Unless he falls a victim to his valour, he will become the first and 








finest soldier of this age. He is my friend, and | wish him to accept a wife 
from my hands. Take the greatest care of him, and force upon him the part 


seeks for more solid qualities. Our camp is not, thank God, the Louvre. | 
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of a lover. You must tame down this lion, and make him a domesticated 
animal. [ give you ten days for all this, and then we will have a merry 
wedding.’ 

There really seemed to be a blushing match between the rough, rude 
soldier and the beautiful blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked Fraulein. His queety 
again had his laugh, and then took his departure; but not before he 
whispered into the young a ear, ‘Would you wish to know the surest 
way of winning Gassion’s heart? Speak to him unceasingly of the war, 
abe him describe his campaigns, and recount his different feats. Tell him 
that you love men of his 1 pene-ege: and that, had you a brave soldier for 
your husband, you would not be jealous were he to divide his love between 
his wite and glory.’ 

The fair Elschen profited by the king’s advice. At her instigation he 
talked of war and warriors; of pitched battles and iight skirmishes ; of sieges 
and bombardments; of the heroism of the mighty ‘ Lion of the North,’ and 
of the train of brave officers in his service. ut, a man of real merit, he 
rarely or ever spoke of himself. In such discourse, he experienced, in a 
much less degree, the tedium of convalescence. He inwardly acknowledged 
the charms of his young listener, and he wished her always at his side ; he 
even confessed to himself, that if it were possible for him to take to himself 
a wife, the little, round, attentive, languishing Elschen, would be his choice. 
Had she possessed the natural finesse of a Frenchwoman, she would have 
fairly entrapped him, and that with little difficulty, for he very frequently ap 
proached the melting mood. Butshe was as simple of heart as gentle of 
manner: she was a pure specimen of a German girl; and not only Nurem- 
berg, but Germany, possesses many such perfect specimens, even in the 
present day. 

Gustavus Adolphus was most desirous for Gassion’s marriage, since that, 
he thought, woald be the surest means of fixing bim in Germany. He 
knew well, that if the colonel joined the army, asingle and unfettered man, 
his scheme would prove abortive. By the king’s directions, the landgrave 
withdrew his daughter from Gassion’s society for the space of three whole, 
long, miserable days, and communication was to be made to the king of the 
colonel's behaviour during the separation. He had been first fidgety ; then 
melancholy ; then fretful; his appetite had left him, he could scarcely be 
induced to take food; he found fault with every one and everything; and 
on the evening of the third day,he had actually asked several questions as to 
the cause of Mademoiselle Elschen’s absence. The moment appeared 
favourable, and the Duke of Weimar waited on Gassion by the desire of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 

‘ My dear colonel,’ said the duke, ‘the king is aware that you love the 
landgrave’s daughter, and [ am his majesty’s delegate in this delicate matter. 
I have formally demanded, on your behalf, the hand of the beautiful Made- 
moiselle Elizabeth, and her father has as formally given his consent. Her 
fortune consists of a hundred thousand florins, and the generous monarch, 
our hero chief, will give yon an equal sum. You may consider the pre- 
liminaries settled.’ 

‘ But I do not wish to marry,’ exclaimed the colonel. 

‘Tush! my good friend, we all know that love delights in myetification,’ 
answered the duke. ‘But we have guessed your secret ; it is useless to dis- 
semble. You must be in love ; everything, I repeat, is arranged. When 
you are able to go out, you will proceed at once to the altar; in this case is 
a collar of fine pearls, the gift of his majesty to your happy bride. She has 
full information of this proceeding, and has even avowed her love and de- 
votion for you.’ 

‘Surely, my dear duke, this is all pleasantry on your part!’ 

‘I tell you, monsieur le colonel, that she loves you to distraction ; she 
flung herself in tears on her father’s neck and made the avowal; if you resist 
or refuse her hand, you will kill her.’ 

‘Do you really think so, monsieur le duc ?’ 

‘I am certain of it—she is approaching, and you can yourself receive her 
avowal,’ auswered the duke ; ‘1 will leave you to inform the king of the re- 
sult of my mission.’ 

Mademoiselle Elschen approached, the very picture of a bashful, blushin 
beauty. We wish our friend Maclise had been present to have portray 
her on his living canvass. Her delicate features and her ripening form 
would have been an ornament to his most imaginative production. 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ said the duke, ‘you witness the effect which your pre- 
sence produces on M.de Gassion; and you, my dear colonel, see the - 
tion into which your very look throws her sensitive heart. Farewell; I 
will inform the king that he may count upon your eternal gratitude.’ 

The duke departed; and the boldest and bravest soldier of the army of 
the ‘ Lion of the North’ and the landgrave’s gentle daughter remained a 

ood quarter of an hour near each other without uttering a syllable. At 
ength the colonel recovered a little presence of mind, drew forth the neck- 
lace of pearls from the case and held it up, that the young lady might see it. 
Mademoiselle Elschen knelt down by the sick chair, clasped her hands, and 
raised her full, large, blue, and tearful eyes to the — face. Such 
an appeal was irresistible; the battle fieid was for the moment forgotten; 
the man triumphed over the soldier ; he placed the necklace, as well as his 
rude fingers would allow him, around the ivory throat of the Fraulein, 
whose moistened eyes were irradiated with the joy reflected from her soul ; 
and they embraced ; yes, they actually embraced. 

The colonel recovered rapidly his health and strength. After the fashion 
of Othello, he had avowed his love to his gentle Desdemona ; alas! this later 
Desdemona, like her prototype, met with an early death. Just at this junc- 
ture when fate seemed to be weaving a chapletof joy wherewith to crown 
the youthful bride on the day of marriage, the enemy suddenly wep natn 
= the summoning drums rattled their peals dewrgh the streets of Nurem- 

erg. 














‘As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s sound, 
Erects his mane and paws upon the ground; ’ 


so Gassion started up at what to him was a refreshing music, but, unlike 
Walter Scott’s worn war-horse, whose age-enfeebled powers unfitted him 
for further action, Gassion, whose strength had completely returned, donned 
his uniform with alacrity, and was about to leave the landgrave’s house slily 
and unobserved, when the Duke uf Weimar arrived. 

‘You are to remain quiet, my dear colonel,’ said the duke; ‘the king’s 
orders are, that you are to stay in the house another day or two, that your 
health may not be endangered.’ 

‘Monsieur le duc,’ answered Gassion, ‘the king may follow the impulses 
of his generous heart, but rather than obey such orders, I will resign the 
service, much asI love him. The surgeons have given me carte blanche, 
and my regiment requires my directions.’ 

‘L regret exceedingly in being the instrument to thwart your wishes, but 
I must formally execute my duty. The king on this occasion delegates his 
power to your intended; it is for her, if she so pleases, to release you from 
the royal restriction.’ 

Audience was immediately demanded of the Fraulein Elschen. The co- 
lonel so earnestly entreated permission to join in the pastime of war, in or- 
der, as he said and assured the damsel, to exhilarate his spirits, that she at 
length consented, but on the suggestion of the duke that the campaign would 
be over in three short days. 

‘I see well,’ said the Fraulein, smiling through her tearful eyes, ‘ I see 
well, that I shal] have a mighty rival in war, but 1 consent to the equal _ 
ticipation of his affection, if he will only love me as much as he loves the bat- 
tle: field.’ ao 

‘I will love you the more,’ exclaimed Gassion, ‘because in this instance 
you will let me bave my own way.’ ® 

‘A true wife should never resist the wishes of her lord and husband,’ an- 
swered the damsel. 

Elschen wiped away the rolling tears from her eyes, stretched her hand 
to the colonel, which he kissed ardently, after which ceremony he ran off, 
mounted his war-horse and galloped away to his regiment. _ 

The able strategy of Wallenstein protracted the campaign toa weary 
length, for instead of three it lasted fifteen days. It was impossible to bring 
the enemy toa general engagement; but Gassion was conspicuous In every 
skirmish, and his achievements elicited the admiration of the whole army. 
The report of his fame was echoed within the walls of Nuremberg. But 
once more placed at the head of his regiment and in action, be could not 
resist his dominant passion, and love became at once a secondary considera- 
tion. The only intelligence received by poor sorrowing Elschen was from 
the daily bulletins. Nevertheless, whether it was to please him, or in obe- 
dience to the king’s desire, she wrote to her lover, encouraging him to outdo 
his past performances, that in returning to her, she might behold him cover- 
ed with freshlaurels Gassion was in an ecstacy of delight; he exclaimed 
that there was not another woman in the wide world worthy of his love 
and that he would espouse Ler with the greatest pleasure mediately that 
—he had nothing todo. He little thought how the young girl’s tender 
heart was meanwhile breaking with grief at his pertinacions silence 

One morning he was suddenly sent for by Gustavus Adolphus. 

‘You seem to be employing yourself after a pretty fashion of your own, 
monsieur le colonel,’ said the monarch, with a severe look and tone ; ‘I did 
not take you into my service to kill women—read that letter.’ Herenpon 
he handed to the colonel a letter from the laudgrave, which he epened and 
read as follows:— 

‘Sire, my daughter is dead, and Monsieur de Gassion is the cause ef this 
heavy affliction. It is now fifteen days since be left without condescending 
to write us a single line ; a fever has been raging in Nuremberg, and my 
daughter was attacked ; but sie would have been saved, like so many others, 

jtanxiety and grief had not added to the malignant nature of the disorder 
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to which she has fallen avictim. My affection—my despair is so great, that 
[can scarcely send this short communication of the event to your majesty.’ 

What!’ exclaimed Gassion, trembling in every limb and joint; ‘is it 
true, that a young girl has actually died through love of me?) Why—why 
did I not marry her on the spot? [ shall never find her equal.’ 

‘The event, no doubt, is a melancholy one,’ said the lion-hero, ‘however 
calm your despair. I must find you dnother wife, who shall be worthy of 
you; Geemeny & happily, rich in treasure of the sort.’ But Gassion thought 
that Heaven had regarded unpropitiously his project of marriage, and he 
swore solemnly never again eveu to think ofa wife, but to devote his future 
life entirely to his passion for war. , 

Shortly after this, took place the famous battle of Lutzen, where Gassion 
had a priocipal command. A travelling merchant had, the day before, sold 
to the colonel a very fine charger, of a very remarkable colour, which he 
again exchanged for one of the chargers from the king’s stables. It has 
been said. that the assassin of Gustavus recognised by the colour of the horse 
go bought the victim for bis murderous aim. Perhaps in striking the king, 
he thought he was ridding Germany of the fierce Gassion. However that 
may be, and the subject has given rise to much controversy—the king Gus- 
tavus Adolphus fell on the field of Lutzen. The Imperialists suffered dread- 
fully. Piccolomini had seven horses killed under him; Pappenheim was 
left dead on the field, although the enchanted person of Wallenstein remain. 
ed unhurt through showers of balls. Gassion and the cavalry contended 
bravely for the body of the murdered monarch, and carried it on to the 
church of a neighbouring village. The traveller, as he passes, still sees 
the Schwedenstein or Swede’s stone, raised onthe spot where the mon- 
arch fell. 

The colonel was now ont of employment, but he did not long remain so ; 
for all the sovereignsof Europe endeavoured to obtain the services of so 
remarkable a man. Among others, came a courier from Richelieu, who 
knew better than any one else the art of gaining partisans. Other monarchs 
offered Gassion honours and'riches ; but the cardinal aimed at the colonel’s 
waakness, as the following extract from his letter on the occasion will 

rove. 

PiThe king, my master, not only wishes to have your services, but the ser- 
vices of your whole regiment. “Those who have formed themselves after 
our example will be precious to his eyes, and we will augmert their num- 
by two companies ; the horses for which are now ready in my stables. 
They are handsome animals, and only require t» carry brave riders like you, 
monsieur le colonel. As for employment, [ promise you, on my faith, plen- 
ty. M. le Ducde Lorraine promises us enough hot business. Consider, 
colonel, that your country now calls on you for the succour of your arm.’ 

Gass.on at the head of his regiment soon crossed the Rhine, and was very 
speedily at the gatesof Paris. The secretary of state, Des Noyers, conducted 
him in his carriage to the chateau of Ruel, the residence of the Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. 

When Gassion was announced, the ministeropened his curious tablets, and 
therein found these words inscribed under the soldier’s name, ‘A blunt, 
impetuous, but sensible and strictly honest heart—and easily gained. It 
were unpardonable not to win him for his majesty’s service.’ 

His eminence employed his most oily manner and most tender phrases, 
that he might at once and effectually carry his purpose with the colonel, 
whe could not express a desire which was not acceded to without hesita- 
tion. He wished to increase his regiment by a company of dragoons, and 
the cardinal promised him two, He obtained, moreover, extraordinary pay 
for his men, and the privilege of selecting his own officers, and of bestowing 
grades and favours without the controul or interference of the court. Gas- 
sion was delighted beyond measure, and was about to take his departure 
when his eminence said,— 

‘I must keep you to dine with me, colonel; I wish still to converse with 
you on some important matters. To pass the time till dinner, Des Noyers 
will accompany you to the stables, where you will see the horses, and you 
oan afterwards examine the arms destined for your new companies.’ 

[To be resumed next week.]} 
-_-_— po 


DISCIPLINE OF THE EYES. 


Though vision be one of the most important and the most comprehensive 
of the senses, it is one that cannot be exercised in its full efficiency without 
considerable practice and self-tuition. This fact, well known in theory, was 
first elucidated by experiment in the case of the boy who was cured of 
blindness at the age of fourteen by the celebrated Cheselden. A case of 
equal interest occurred lately in London, a report of which by Dr. Franz is 
given in the Philosophical Transactions. The leading results in both cases 
exaetly coincide. 

If a person totally blind from birth were ata mature age, and in posses- 
sion of all his other faculties, at once to obtain the full use of bis eyes, one 
would be apt to imagine that he would perceive objects around him just as 
other grown up persons usually do. This, however, is by no means the 


case. There is none of the senses so deceptive, taken by itself,as that of 


vision. No just idea can be formed of any object by the eye alone ; and 
it is only by the aid and experience of the other senses, as well as by re- 
peated practice in vision, that an accurate notion of even the simplest object 
can be obtained. ‘To the inexperienced eye all objects are flat, or seen only 
as surfaces. All objects too, however near or distant, appear as if in one 
plane ; so that form, size, distance, are all indistinguishable. Even colour 
depends upon proximity to the eye, for the brightest objects at a remote dis- 
tance appear dim, and almost colourless. 


four inches in diameter, were placed before and on a level with the eye at 
the distance of about three feet. Allowing him to move the head ina later- 
al direction no more than necesaary to compensate the point of view of the 
right eye, which was visionless, he was now desired to open his eye, and 
say what the objects were. After attentively examining them, he said he 
saw a quadrangular and a circular figure, and after some consideration he 
pronounced the one a square and the other a disc. Hiseye being again clos- 
ed, the cube was taken away, and a flat disc of err size placed next to the 
sphere. On opening his eye, he observed no difference in these objects, 
but regarded A te both as discs. The solid cabe was now placed in a some- 
what cblique position before the eye, and close beside it a figure cut out of 
pabtchoord, representing a plain outline prospect of the cube when in this 
position: both objects he took to be something like flat quadrates. A pyra- 
mid placed before him with one of its sides towards his eye, he saw asa 
plain triangle. This object was now turned a little, so as to present two of 
its sides to view, but rather more of one side than of another. After consid- 
ering it for a long time, he said that this was a very extraordinary oy ; it 
was neither a triangle, nor a quadrangle, nor a circle. He had no idea of it, 
and could not describe it. When su sequently the three solid bodies, the 
sphere, the cube, and the triangle were placed in his hands, he was much 
surprised that he had not recognised them as such by sight, as he was well 
acquainted with these solid mathematical figures by toach. 
There was another uliarity in his impressions: when he first began to 
lovk at objects, they all ap to him so near, that he was something 
afraid of coming in contact with them, though many were in reality at a 
great distance. He saw everything much larger than he had supposed, from 
the idea obtained by his sense of touch. All moving, and especially living 
objects, such as meu and horses, appeared to him very large. If he wished 
to form an estimate of the distance of objects from his own person, oc of 
two objects from each other, without moving from his place, he examined 
the objects from different points of view, by turning his head to the right 
and to theleft. Of perspective in pictures he had of course no idea, He 
could distinguish the individual objects in paianting. but could not under- 
stand the meaning of the whole picture. !t appeared to him unnatural, for 
instance, that the figure of a man représented in the front of the picture 
should be larger than a house or a mountain, in the background. Every 
surface appeared to him perfectly flat. Thus, though he knew very well 
by his touch that the nose was prominent, and the eye sunk deeper 
in the head, he saw the human face only as a plane. Though he pos- 
sessed an excellent memory, this faculty was at first quite deficient as re- 

arded vision: he was not able, for example, to recognise visitors unless he 
Coad them speak, till he had seen them very frequently. Even when he 
had seen an object repeatedly, he could fo-m no idea of its visible qualities 
in his imagination without having the real objects before him. Formerly, 
when he had dreamt of persons—of his parents, for instance—he felt them, 
and heard their voices, but never saw them; but now, after having seen 
them frequently, he saw them also in his dreams. ; ; 
The human face pleased him more than any other object presented to his 
view. The eyes he thought most beautiful, especially when in motion; the 
nose disagreeable, on account of its form and great prominence ; the move- 
ment of the lower jaw in eating he considered very ugly. Although the 
newly-acquired sense afforded him many pleasures, the great number of 
strange and extraordinary sights was often disagreeable and wearisome to 
him. He said that he saw too much novelty, which he could not compre- 
hend; and even though he could not see both near and remote objects very 
well, he would nevertheless continually have recourse to the use of the 
sense of touch. a 

Such is the nature of our impressions in early infancy, before vision be- 

comes to usa true exposition of the forms and relative positions of objects. 
And such is the effect of habit and association, thgt the actual deceptions 
which the sense of sight, when taken aloue, is continually presenting to us, 
can only be appreciated or detected by the philosophic inquirer. 
——— 


MISCELLANEA MYSTICA. 
HOW THE DEVIL SPOKE TRUTH AND SHAMED A PRIEST. 


At Distikon, a village of Uri, in Switzerland, lived, not long ago, a priest 
named Imhof, a devout and charitable man, still held in honeurable memory 
for bis many virtues, in that and the neighbouring cantons. Shortly after 
the breaking out of the French Revolution, st 5 oe that a parishioner of 
Distikon was taken with a strange disease, and because in his fits he spoke 
Latin, blasphemed the clergy, and could abide neither cross, church-bell, nor 
holy water, he was brought to the priest to be exorcised, as one manifestly 
possessed of a devil. But scarcely had Imhof begun the rite, when the evil 
spirit, speaking out of the possessed man’s mouth, interrupted him, and most 
insultingly declared that he bad no notion of being exorcised by a thief.— 
‘ First,’ proceeded the fiend, ‘ make good what thou hast stolen, before thou 
indulgest thyself with the idea of playing the saint aud miracle monger 
’ 


‘Thou art the father of lies from the beginning,’ answered the priest ; ‘and 
thy dearest delight, and that of thy confederates is, as al] the world knows, 
to calumniate the servants of God, and to bring them into contempt.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, reverend sir !’ scoffed the evil ove, ‘softly, I beseech you !— 
What you say is edifying, but not to the purpose. I say that you have stolen: 
he that steals is athief: ergo, you are a thief; and, if you abuse me fora 
liar, it is you, and not I, that commit the sin of calumny.’ 

The peasants who stood by opened eyes and mouth wider at every word 


The case operated upon by Dr. Franz was that of a young gentleman of of this speech: the good clergyman felt a little disconcerted, to be arraigned 


seventeen years of age, the son of a physician. He had been blind from 
birth. His righteye was quite insensible to light, and in that state called 
amaurotic. His left eye contained an opaque lens, or cataract; with it he 
could distinguish a strong light, and even vivid colours, but he had no idea 
of the forms of objects. It was on this left eye that the operation was per- 
formed, and fortunately it proved successful. As the young man possessed 
an intelligent mind, and had been carefully educated as far as his condition 


in this way before his parishioners, and said with some heat :— 

‘ That thou must prove, thou miserable foul spirit! The holy office I hold 
requires that I should not suffer this abominable slander to rest upon me; I 
adjure thee, therefore, in the highest name, that thou presently say before 
these witnesses, what have I stolen ?’ 

‘That I will do with pleasure,’ replied the demon in the same jeering 
tone, ‘since your reverence’s conscience cannot perform its part, without 


would allow, the opportunity was a favourable one to test the accuracy of the devil for a prompter. As for the thing stolen, truth obliges me to say 


former experiments 


‘Qn opening the eye,’ says Dr. Franz, ‘for the first time on the third day 
after the operation, I askea the patient what he could see. He answered 
that he saw an extensive field of delight, in which everything appeared dull, 
confused, and in motion. He onal not distinguish objects, and the pain 
produced by the light forced him to close the eye immediately.’ Two } se 
afterwards the eye was again exposed. ‘He now described what he saw 
as a number of opaque watery spheres, which moved with the movements 
of the eye; but when the eye was at rest, remained stationary, and then 
partially covered each other. Two days after this the eye was again open- 

same phenomena were again observed, but the spheres were less 
opaque, and somewhat Lene npg movements more steady, and 
they appeared to cover each other more than before. He was now lor the 
first time capable, as he said, to look through the spheres, and to perceive 
a difference, but merely a difference, in the surroun ing objects. When he 
directed bis eye steadily towards an object, the visual impression was pain- 
ful and imperfect, and the intolerance of light obliged him to desist The 
appearance of spheres diminished daily ; they became smaller, clearer, and 
more pellucid, and after two weeks disappeared Dark brown spots (mus 
ce volitantes) floated before the eye every time it was opeaed; and when 
shut, especialiy towards evening, dark blue, violet, and red colours appeared 
im an upward and outward direction.’ 

As soon as the state of the patient permitted, the following experiments 
on his sense of vision were instituted. They were performed in succession, 
and on different days, so as not to fatigue the eye too much. In the first 
experiment, silk ribbons of different colours, fastened on a black ground, 
were employed to show, first the primitive, and then the complementary 
colours. The patient recognised the different colours, with the exception 
of yellow and green, which he frequently confounded, but could distinguish 
when both were exhibited at the same time. Grey pleased him best, be- 
cause this colour, he said, produced an agreeable and gratetul sensation. 
The effect of red, orange, and yellow was painful, but not disagreeable ; that 
of violet aud brown not painful, but very disagreeable ; the latter he called 
ugly. Black produced subjectional colours, and white occasioned the re- 
currence of musce volitantes in a most vehement degree. 

In the second experiment, the patient sat with his back to the light, and 
kept hiseye closed. A sheet of paper, on which two strong black lines had 
been drawn—the one horizontal, the other vertical—was placed before him 
at the distance of about three feet. He was now allowed to open the eye. 


that the value of it was not great, but your reverence is a theologian, and 
knows that that does not lessen the sin. Be so good as to call to remem- 
brance the time when you were a student: did you not once steal a tarnip 
that belonged to a poor widow, out of the parish garden, and forthwith eat 
it up?’ 
The priest could not plead ‘ not guilty’ to this indictment: he had really, 
as he now recollected, committed the depredation with which he was charg- 
ed Fortunately, the widow with whose property he had made free was 
still living; he made ample restitution for the wrong he had done her (to 
the great surprise of the poor woman), and the devil left the possessed in 
ace for some days. However, it was not long before the renewal of the 
ormer symptoms proved that he was returned to his habitation. The suffer- 
er was brought a second time to the priest, who asked the spirit where he 
had been in the mean while :— 
‘ I may tell you in confidence,’ was his answer, ‘ that I was at Paris, whith- 
er a great number of us was summoned, to attend the death-bed of the illus- 
trious Mirabeau, and afterwards to escort his soul in state to our dwelling.’ 
Fourteen days after came intelligence of the death of Mirabeau, the day 
and hour of which coincided punctnally with the statement of the demon. 
Colonel von Pfyffer, from whose own lips we had this story, assured us that 
it is as satisfactorily attested as anything in Swiss history. The priest had 
not awaited the confirmation of the fact, but had, in the interval, related the 
words of the spirit to many in his parish, aud everywhere expressed his 
confident belief that Mirabeau was really dead ; several of those who were 
present at the exorcism yet live, all at Altorf talked of it at the time, and to 
this day no one has a doubt of the matter. 
The question is, was this diabolical possession, or clairvoyance? If the 
latter hypothesis will explain the circumstance, why should we have re- 
course to the former ? 
[We shall give other remarkable cases hereafter. } 
— 
ITALIAN POETS. 
(Resumed from Albion of June 
TASSO. 
The subject of Tasso’s poem was, certainly, a happy one—the recovery 
of the holy sepulchre from the infidels. An object which, in the early fer- 
vour of the crusades, had formed a bond of union among the warring states 
of Europe, might well be supposed to furnish a theme for poetry which 
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To ulate, however, in this way on ‘Taaso’s subject and its advantages, 
would be to do what he never did. With him it was a brilliant emageer in 
the history of the world. To visit the hely sepulchre was in the days of 
pilgrimages, the most pious act in which a man could en, se- 
cure the possibility of this being easily accomplished, was the real motive 
of those wars. ’ 

The powers of heaven and hell are represented by the poet as interested 
in the contest which is to end in the recovery of Jerusalem from the hands 
of the infidels. j . 
The poem opens with the spring of the year 1089. This was the third 
year since the J.atins had passed into Asia; they had already become mas- 


Tortosa. The Christian princes are no doubt all animated with the same 
hope, but there isno one of them who has not his own disturbing passions, 
anh deen passions are to be subdued or made instrumental to his cs com- 
mon purpose. Few poets iu our day would venture on Tasso’s boldly in- 
troducing the Eternal Father from his throne in heaven gazing into their 
hearts—but it must be remembered that this was the age of Mysteries and 
Moralities, and that in reality the seriousness of tone in which Tasso writes 
on such subjects is his great peculiarity. The eis not ill translated 
by Fairfax, bat we think that the language used in his third line is far from 
being an equivalent for the Italian i/ Padre Eterno, and this is a case im 
which scrupulous accuracy was required. 


‘ The sullen season now was come and gone 
That forced them, late, cease from their noble war, 
When God Almighty, from bis lofty throne 
Sat in those parts of heaven that purest are, 
As high above the clear stars every one 
As it is hence up to the highest star, 
Looked down, and all at once this world beheld, 
Each land, each city, country, town and field. 


‘ All things he viewed, at last in Syria stayed 
Upon the Christian lords his gracious eye ; 
That won’drous look wherewith he oft surveyed 
Men’s secret thoughts that most concealed lie, 
He cast on puissant Godfrey, that assayed 
To drive the Turks from Sion’s bulwarks high, 
And fall of zeal and faith, esteemed light 
All worldly honour, empire, treasure, might. 


‘ In Baldwin next he spied another thought, 
Whom spirits proud to vain ambition move : 
Tancred he saw his life’s joy set at naught, 

So woe-begone was he with pains of love : 
Bemond the conquered folk of Antioch brought 
The gentle yoke of Christian rule to prove, 

He taught them laws, statutes and customs new, 
Arts, crafts, obedience and religion true.’ 


When the hidden secrets of all are seen, an angel is summoned to communi 
cate to Godfrey that he is elected in the councils of heaven, chieftain over 
all the rest, and commander of the army of the faithful :— 


Chieftain of the rest 
‘I choose himhere. The earth shall him allow 
His fellows late shall be his subjects now. 


‘This said the angel, swift himself prepared 
To execute the charge imposed aright ; 
In form of airy weutens fair embared 
His spirits pure were subject to our sight; 
Like to a man in show and shape he fared, 
But full ofheavenly majesty and might, 
A stripling seemed he thrice five winters old, 
And radiant beams adorned his locks of gold. 


‘Of silver wings he took a shining pair i 
Fringed with gold, unwearied, nimble, swift, 
With these he parts the winds, the clouds, the air, 
And over earth and seas himself doth lift ; 

Thus did he cut the spheres and circles fair, 
And the pure skies with sacred feathers cleft, 
On Lebanon at first his foot he set, 

And shook his wings with rory May-dews wet. 


‘ Then to Tortosa’s confines — sped 
The sacred messenger with headlong flight ; 
Above the astern wave opperee, red 
The rising sun yet scantly halfin sight; _ 
Godfrey even then his morn devotions said 
As was his custom, when, with Titan bright 
Appeared the angei in his shape divine, 
Whose glory far obscured Phcebus’ shine.’ 


The angel communicates the divine message and vanishes. Godfrey calle 
acouncil of war, which is successively addressed by himself and Veter the 
Hermit. Godfrey dwells on the dissensions among the Christian princes, 
which have hitherto rendered abortive the efforts to take Jerusalem. Peter 
finds the cause of dissension to be— 


‘Commanding power to sundry given, 
I thought, opinion, worth, estate, uneven. 


Where divers lords divided empire hold, 

Where causes be by gifts, not justice, tried, 

Where offices be falsely bought and sold, 

Necds must the lordship there from virtue slide ; 
Of friendly parts one body then uphold, 

Create one head the rest to rule and guide, 

To one the regal power and sceptre give, 

That henceforth may your king and sovereign live.’ 


The enchantments in Tasso are rather depending on tricks of the magician 
than the ancient sanctity of the grove itself. Indeed, we almost prefer the 
opening of Mason’s Caractacus, and his Druid grove, to Tasso’s. Still, one 
thing is to be considered, that Tasso’s manner is to bring out in detail his 
whote picture. Nothing is done by single suggestive words. That the ef- 
fects, which Tasso intended to gocdese, hie been produced, the testimony 
of the centuries that have passed since his great poem was written, is con- 
clusive. 

With what care every word of the poem was weighed we have evidence 
in his letters. Not alone was it the subject of his continual meditation from 
his eighteenth to his thirty-second year—the period at which it was sub- 
mitted tv Gonzaga and his assistants—but it actually became the subject of 
hisdreams. Alterations of words, to which objections occurred to him im 
sleep, are recorded. Perhaps this was one of the symptoms ef approaching 
insanity. 

In the Essays on Mental Derangement, of the late Dr. Cheyne, he warns 
his readers that any pursuit, however innocent, may be carried so far as tw 
interfere with the sound action of the nnd ; and he tells of a case in which 
a man was wise enough resolutely to give up the taste of collecting pictures, 
when he found that even at church he could not withdraw his attention from 
the absorbing passion. Southey, 2 man whose support was earned by 
literary exertions, and who was compelled to work hard, and on a great 
variety of subjects, felt it necessary altogether to discontinue any line of 
study when he found that it began to affect his dreams, and it is not without 
an ominous feelirg of the coming evil that a reader of Tasso’s letters, 
peruses the following passage :—‘ To-night lawaked with this verse in my 
mouth, 

‘E i duo che manda il nero adusto suolo,’ 
and, while repeating it, I recollected that the epithet ‘nero,’ black, is not 
suitable, since au adust soil is rather white than black, and the dark colour 
of the ground is a proof of fatness and humidity. 1 again fell asleep, and in 
a dream [ read in Strabo, that the sand of Ethiopia and Arabia is extremely 
white, and this morning I found the passage’ Other instances of the same 
kind occur in his letters of this date.* Suspicions of all his friends began to 
suggest themselves—his letters, he began to believe were intercepted— 
bodily disease soon made its distinct appearance. He suffered from inces- 
sant head-aches, and a quarian fever which visited him each year was now 
earlier in its access, and prolonged its visit to a later period of the year than 
usual—but the mental fever was worse—suspicion of others was followed 
by a yet more dangerous symptom. The disease, which in Catholic coun- 
tries is called the ‘ Scruples,’ which is the torment of popular confessors and 
physicians, who do not know how to deal with a nervousness, that if it be 
madness, assumes much of the appearance of ratiocination, and defies all 
treatment, was on him. His imagination, busy with inventing incantations 
and exorcisms, at last led him to suspect that in this dabbling with the blacks 
art he was, perhaps, guilty of magic—at all events he had used prohibited 
books, and was not unlikely to be accused of heresy. Under these circum- 
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426 Che Albion. 


stances he thought his safest course was again to submit his suspected poem turally there; then he heard frightful noises, hissing of serpents, tingling 
to other critics. Their examination, of course, led to new objections, new and ringing of belle and clocks; then in sleep it would seem as if a horse 
alterations, and new defences of the impeached passages. Tasso invented threw himself on him, and he would awake languid and fatigued. And 
an allegory to explain away all that appeared too marvellous; and the al- then there were visions of the Virgin with the Son in her arms, which he 
le , though never thought of till the poem was completed, so pleased believed to be a miracle, telling him not to despair of grace. In these de- 
nie thet he B. to believe he must unconsciously have been influenced by | scriptions there is evidence of mind endeavouring to deal fairly with itself ; 
it all along. All would not do. The very word mago. (magian or magician) and thou 3h the bodily health was broken and sinking, the fever of the mind 
savoured of heresy, and the line of defence on which Tasso was now thrown, | Was at length calmed, and Alfonso was induced to allow him to leave the 
made him fear that his secret enemies (for he now fancied everyone was his hospital. 
enemy) had already accused him to the inquisition. So much bustle could Tasso left Ferrara in the company of the Prince of Mantua. At Mantua 
not be made about a manuscript poem, without suggesting to the printers he found acordial reception ; apartments were given him in the palace, sui- 
that some money might be made of it, and Tasso was threatened with spuri- table to his own sufficiently high notions of his dignity, and every effort 
ous editions. Nothing conld in reality be more kind than everyone was to made torender him happy. He praisesevery thing there. Even his phy- 
him. Alfonso made interest in every quarter, to have any spurious edition sician’s pills looked less bine than at Ferrara. Cavallara was a physician 
of the work prohibited. Never was there a period of his life in which more who knew the way toa child’s hea.t, and our poet was almost a child in 
anxious attention was Y to his comforts and wishes than now. If the | his love for sweet things. 
critics. were barking, after all it was he himself that had unkennelled them _We find the poet, in one of his letters, thanking him for ajar of candied 
with their prey,—and to prevent a reviewer from finding fault would be to | ci:rons. The poor fellow, however, soon became restless. Cavallara spoke 
silence him for good and all. Actual insanity, however, had now manifested | of cathartics—and Tasso said the air of Mantua did not with him. His 
itself. Dislikes of individuals, with all the ordinary symptoms of disease, | freedom too was but partial. He said, as a servant attended his steps wher- 
were present. He spoke of attempts to poison him. At last came fits of | ever he went, ‘ Ob, could I be with Cardinal Albano! his physician is the 
violence, and he flew at one of the servants of the Duchess of Urbino in her | man for my distemper—| still remember his sweet acidulous syrups, which 
chambers, with a dagger. might have revived a corpse, and his pills with gold.’ The excited brain 
_ A letter of Veniero, then resident at Ferrara, mentions his being on this | was again at work, and he fancied insult in every indifferent accent. 
inearcerated, but he adds that this was not for punishment, but with the| ‘I cannot live,’ said he, ‘ ina city, where all the nobility do not yield me 
hope of cure. Indeed every letter of Tasso, in the midst of all his suspieions, the first place. I have resolved not to compose another line till the world 
proves to demonstration that this was the single object of his being placed | repents of the wrong it has done me, and is doing me every day. Yes' if 
under any restraint, for in every one of them he promises that, if released, | I cannot live otherwise I will form such a resolution as will astonish every 
he will no longer refuse to take medicine _It is not indeed easy to imagine | One, and retire into a monastery.’ The carnival at Mantua was this year 
treatment more judicious than that which was at first adopted. He was at | usually splendid, and Tasso tells of ‘abundance of beautiful and most grace- 
once allowed his liberty, and invited to the palace of Belriguardo. ‘The ful ladies,’ and adds, ‘ that if it were not for the fear of being regarded as in- 
prince,’ says Tasso, ‘ acted like a father ora trother.’ To relieve his mind | consistent he nosy would have fixed his choice on one of them—but 
on the subject of heresy, he made him, in the first instance, present himself perhaps I confide too much to this letter.’ The last clause gives a tone of 
at the office of the In uisition at Ferrara, to be examined as to his faith. The | seriousness to the sentence, and the inconstancy, of which he fears the im- 
Inquisitor gave him absolution. This was, it seems, too easily granted, for | putation, was more likely to have been to a living object than to the memo- 
@ poor sufferer began to fear the absolution -was invalid, from the waut of | ry of Ginguene’s ‘ mature virgin.’ Lent, however, came, and he took a dose 
certain usual formalities. Alfonso’s reconciliation, too, he feared was less | of logic to compose him—he began the study of St. Augustive, and wished 
entire than it seemed to be. This system of self-torture went on, till it was | that some generous friends would make him a present of Aquinas. ‘ Nor 
found necessary to remove him to Ferrara, to the Friary of St. Francis, and would | care,’ says he, ‘although it were not new, but [ know not where to 
he wrote from that retreat to Alfonso, that as soon as he was cured he wished find a man so liberal. He complained of the intrusion of visitors, and the 
to become a friar. He wrote accusations of himself to the Inquisition—en- | torment of letters, and wished for a servant who could distinguish worth- 
treating to have the case examined at Home—which do not appear to have | less visitors by the smell like bad melons, and not let them in—he should al- 
been forwarded. In these letters, and in those of Alfonso, we think we can | 80 open all my letters, and only show me the pleasant ones.’ In the year 
detect not alone, or even chiefly, the wish to clear himself of the charge of | 1587, Tasso visited Rome—indulging hop es of some provision from Sixtus 
heresy, but the desire, under any pretence, to escape from Ferrara. the Fifth, who was then Pope. He wrote some court poems—but, fatigued 
Diseases proceeding from inflammation of the brain are in general worse ia | with solicitations, he at last left Rome for Naples, and recommenced the law- 
summer ;_ and, after a violent paroxysm of actual and undeniable madness, | suit for his mother’s jointure which had occupied his father’s life. Nearly 
in July, 1577, Tasso fled from Ferrara. Three-and-twenty years before, he half a century, since the right had originally accrued to the Tassos, had 
had last seen his sister, and in that interval time and change had been busy. | made such changes in parties, that though the | awyers fed him with hopes, 
Childhood had passed away, and the early life of womanhood ; and the ro- | he could not find out against whom he ought to institute his suit— and he 
mance and reality of her life had now brought her to an early widowhood, | appears to have exp ected more effect from a bull of excommunication which 
with grown up sons and tall daughters. She lived at Sorrento, and with | he succeeded in obtaining from Rome against those who might be fraudu- 
her Tasso sought a shelter. He changed clothes with a poor shepherd | lently in possession of his property, than we should have anticipated, or than 
whom he met on his road, and under that Gisguise appeared at his sister’s | the result oe His residence was with the monks of Mount Olivet.— 
house. She was alone atthe moment. The insane man told a wild story of | The delightful scenery, and the tranquilizing effect of the religious ceremo- 
her brother Torquato’s life being in danger from some enemies, and that she, | pies of which he was a strict attendant, spoke peace to his troubled spirit— 
by writing some letters, could procure him protection. She fainted with | and it is to the honour of Italy, that its nobles never seemed to have ne. 
excess of grief; and he was calmed by knowing that there was one hnman | glected Tasso. At this time Manso, whom every reader of Milton* remem- 
heart by which he was regarded with affection. With her he remained for | bers, for med that friendship with Tasso which was his best comfort for the 
some little time. The beauties of Sorrento can scarcely be exaggerated.— | rest of his life. Manso appears to have awakened Tasso’s mind to actual 
Cornelia and her children did all that was possible for Tasso’s restoration. | Composition, and the Jerusalem was again the subjectofhis study. The 
Manso, who relates the incident, makes the affecting remark, that Tasso | monks, however, with whom he lived, determined to make him pay for his 
now for the first time in his life enjoyed a home. board and lodging, by getting out of him a poem en the origin of their con- 
Could a residence like this be kept clear of apothecaries, it is probable | gregation. | We have an account from Manso of a visit from Tasso, which, 
that it might do much for health; but conspiracies to cure a onlue are | while it gives some evidence of Tasso’s returning health, is calculated to 
more apt todo mischief than those of which the poor fellow himself is | remove all doubt, if thre could indeed have been any remaining, of his in- 
dreaming. The strongest cathartics were prescribed; the widow thought | sanity not having been altogether removed. ‘The Signor Torquato,’ he 
to outw.t the apothecary, and drenched poor Tasso with salt water. B.eed- | says, ‘has become a mighty hunter, and triumphs over the. asperity of the 
ing and blistering were spoken of, but this was too much. The scenery at | season and of the country. When the days are wet, our chief enjoymentis 
Ssrento was beautiful. When Tasso walked abroad, his sister’s sons went | listening to the Jmprovvisatori, aud now and then dancing. He then tells 
with him, but the companionship of boys of their age was felt by their unt | me of the spirit that appears to him—I endeavour to convince him that it is 
cle to be rather interruption than society ; and the happy family, with no | but adream of his imagination—bowever, he is more likely to convince me 
tastes of any kind in common, soon got tired of each other. Tasso, after | of its actual existence than I to satisfy him of its being a delusion. It can- 
some correspondence with the duke, made his way back to Ferrara, where | not be a bad spirit, for it leads him to devotion—pronounces the names of 
the duke’s intentions were again misunderstood and misconstrued. Alfon- | Jesus and Mary, and speaks with reverence of the cross and the relics of 
ao, he said, wished him to pass a life of idleness—‘ to become,’ in his own | the saints—besides, it soothes and comforts him, which evil spirits never do. 
language, ‘a fugitive from Parnassus. to the gardens of Epicurus.’ He refus- | On the other hand, it cannot be an angel, as angels only appear to the perfect 
ed all madicine, and addicted himself to habits of extreme intemperance. and to saints. it being then neither a good nor an evil spirit, and there be- 
= on ae want a justifying motive. ‘My first object,’ said he, ‘ was to | ing no other class of such beings, it must be a phantasy of his own brain.’— 
of wat tg the dake.’ We suppose he was @oting on the principle | Tasso’s answer was as good as the argument deserved. ‘The spirit cannot 
of Cowper's Sir Smug, and be the creation of my own phautasy,’ urged he, ‘for it tells me things that al- 
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‘took his glass, together transcend my knowledge, aud are wholly underived from my past 
Which they wh Pccarrcthes 5.’ experience. Fancy cau but arrange materials supplied by former know- 
y who woo preferment rarely pass loliae of some kind or other ;—this, therefore, must be a real spirit.’ 


* My second was to accustom myself to overcome health. Vigorous health 
is injurious to virtne, and it enables the body to tyrannize over the soul. | very important result affecting the opinion of either. ‘ Since I cannot per- 
Socrates excelled all the men of his time in drinking. The duke used to suade you by reasoning,’ said Tasso, ‘I shall convince you by an actual ex- 
complain of my ditfidence, and the habit of drinking makes me the most | hibition of the fact.’ Manso accepted the offer, and the next day, as we 
confident and unblushing of men.’ were sitting by the fire, he said, ‘ Lift up your eyes and see the spirit !’— 
He at last fled again from Ferrara. He went on foot to Mantua, and to Ur- | Manso saw but the rays of the sun streaming into the room—Tasso fixed his 
bino. He wasin general courteously received, but jealous of every atten- | eyes intensely in the direction of the window, and began to hold with the 
tion and of every neglect, fearing every where that he was suspected of be- | unknown something a most earnest discourse. Manso, it is true, heard no 
ing insane. He wandered to Turin; and his mind appears to have been in | second voice, but Tasso’s was as that of one in conversation—now question- 
some degree calmed, for at this period he wrote some of those Platonic dia- | ing—now replying; and the words were often such as to show what the 
logues, the introductory pages of which are relied upon, perhaps without | observations were to which he was replying. Manso listened with aston- 
sufficient regard to the assumed privileges of that style of writing, as relating | ishment for a considerable time. At last the poet turned to his friend, and 
real incidents of his life. Some new court festivity, however, was abont | said, ‘ From this day forth your doubts shall have vanished.’ ‘Say rather 
to take place at Ferrara, and Tasso again sought an asylum there. are increased,’ was the reply; ‘since, thongh I have heard many things 
On his retarn, he appears to have remained unnoticed in the bustle of pre- | worthy of marvel, I have seen nothing of what you promised to show me 
paration for the receptivn of Alphonso’s third wife. He indulged in frantic | to dispel my doubts.’ Tasso smiled, and said, ‘ You have seen and heard 
abuse of the Duke, and was sent to the hospital of St. Aune, a place where | more of him than perhaps *and here he paused. Manso, who mentions 
poor people received medical aid, and where lunatic patients were confined. | the incident in a letter written at the time, says that Tasso’s frenzy is more 
Here his pride seems to have been almost instantly and effectually subdued. | likely to be communicated to Manso than removed from the poet’s mind. 
Madness, no doubt, continued ; but it seems impossible to understand the | The fact is, that Tasso’s disease still existed—the goblin, to whose pranks 
motive of the Dake in continuing his confinement ina public hospital. We | he referred the petty vexations which he suffered in the hospital, disappear- 
can understand the system of treatment which required that Tasso should | ed, when, in the place of Manso, all inconvenience was removed, and the 
not be ander his owncontrol ; but resentment seems, in some way, to have | tricks with which a pauper lunatic was likely to be tormented were no lon- 
iningled with the condact adopted. ger practised upon him. In the monastery of Mount Olivet the fancies 
It isnotimprobable that the duke was provoked at the capricious con- | W°"® of the Virgin and child—of fragments of the true cross aud of relics. 
duct of Tasso in his removals from Ferrara. and his returns thither. The In Manso’s palace the visions assumed a different character. Tasso’s studies 
most difficult subject of investigation in which the moralist or the jurist can there were the works.of Plato, and of his Jfollowers ; and his literary oc- 
be engaged is the degree of responsibility of the insane; and there seems | P@ton was building up Socratic dialogues. It was not unnatural that fancy 
nothing in the dake’s conduct like adopting a milder sort of punishment to should now range in another sphere, and should give to him as to Socrates 
a criminal who claimed the rights, without pursuing the conduct of a ration- and Plotinus an attendant genius. How far the insane quite believe their 
al being. Of the fact of insanity, and in a very violent form, there can, we | !aucies is another and a very curious question; but the particular illusions 
think, be nodoubt whatever, though it is denied by Mr. Wilde, the Ameri- which from time to time haunted Tasso seem plainly referable to the cir- 
can. Wilde quotes such cases as Nicolai’s, and thinks that as such spectral | CUMStances in which he was at the moment placed. 
illusions as he witnessed did not in that case produce insanity, the proposi- | The remaining years of Tasso’s life were spent in the same state of ua- 
tion follows, that wherever they exist the man must be sane; but Wilde’s | °°'#ety and dependence—now resident in a monastery or hospital—now 
book is not worth a thought. in a palace— now receiving lavish gifts from some generous prince—now 
Tasso’s confinement in the hospital of St. Anne continued for more than borrowing a few scudi to relieve him from immediate distress. There was 
seven years with great variations of health. He appears to have had no at all times some expectation from the Court of Rome, which was seldom 
difficulty during this time, either in pursuing his studies, or communicating unheeding of literary claims. There was the less intelligible hope of for- 
with his friends. Several of his Platonic dialogues were written during his | -rre.s be realized by the publication of a uniform edition of bis works.— 
residence in the hospital. It is not surprising, therefore, that his insanit The ‘ Jerusalem,’ the cherished work of bis life, was never laid aside. It 
should be now and then denied by those wap think of ata of yes fects, was re-arranged, and added to, and finally assumed the form in which Tas- 
and exclude others from the consideration. His own account of his dis-| >” vainly thought ofits meeting the eyes of admiring posterity. The altered 


ease remains, and it certainly exhibits a very shattered condition of nerves. a» isouly looked at by a few students, and his fame rests on the work in 
Writing toa physician he says,— its first form. 


The arguments continued, and might have continued for ever without any 











‘ For some years | have suffered from a disease, of which I k ; he He was tn his fiftieth year when his tedious lawsuit was finally adjusted. 
cause. The ovly thing certain is, that I have bese bewitched a + © | It was determined in his favour, but the property was nearly exhausted in 
gnawing of the intestines, with dysenter - tiekliags i. a ‘ q : we 48 | the struggle to determine the rights of the parties claiming it. It is gratify- 
as strong as if there were a clock inside m y head. Boside ‘oa = Neer ing to record, that Tasso felt, when his health was breaking down, that 
phantasies of various things ,and all of them Gennrecshie distarb perme there was more of kindness in the conduct of his early friend the Duke ot 
a maoner that [ cavnot fix my mind on any thing for four mi pom ve ' | Ferrara, than it was perhaps possible he should at an earlier period have 
distracted with various imaginations, and sometimes b eines .4M | felt; and he wrote the duke a letter expressive of the strongest feelings of 
which are suddenly kindled within me, according to ee era a eaten gratitude, and of the most anxious wishes for a reconciliation with the fami- 
tasms which sprung up in me, Always bes at, mt head pte axe ly with whom he had been so long connected. 
measure, aud is hot. In every noise I fancy human voices, and ‘nasheie We have not thought it necessary to record the trying circumstances of 
things often appear to speak.’ ’| the repeated spurious publications of the Jerusalem by which Tasso was 
To this he adds, harassing dreams at night. No doubtall this. ; , __ | tortared. More distressing to him, in all probability, were the provoking 
might have been, and if the power of seli-government ieteek & — discussions in which his claim to the rank of a great poet was denied. En- 
would, notwithstauding, have been sane: but in Tasso's ¢ da, the mity, however, was at last silenced ; and the acknowledgment of his great 
was miserably deficient. Among the fancies which possessed his mind genius seems to have been universal. It is not, megecay possible for ns, 
was that he was tormented by a troublesome spirit ( Folletto Se anita ih with our babits of thinking, to attach its due value to the ceremony of 
that distarbed his books, and stole his letters. Loaves of bread, and rome crowning a poet , but to Tasso the promise of a T'rivmph was happiness. 
fruit, vanished before his eyes, and satisfied him that he was peveseated “ hat one a Rome Aa atom a. On the next day he was ad- 
{ — re magician ; gloves and books were taken out of locked trunks, | We bere des tin “ws wi Gels eared eoOwe, that it 1 i 
vand next = | on the floor. At night he tells us, that when awake he ’ at . » What it may receive honour from 
often beheld smal! sparks in the air, and flashes of light issuing from his aoe 


eyes. On his bed he used to see shadows and rats when none could be na- * See Milton’s Latin Epistle to Manso 
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Immediate preparations were made for the ceremony, but the inclemency 
of the weather rendered it n to postpone it to the following spring. 
April came, and with it came the feverish illness with which Tasso was at 
that season generally visited. Some one spoke to him of the coronation, and 
he replied :— 

‘ Magnifica verba Mors prope admota excutit.’ 


He felt that but few days of life remained. The ceremony of Petrarca’s coro- 
nation, two centuries and a half before, had taken place in April; the wish 
to have Tasso’s celebrated at the same time of the year was a natural one; 
and now, when death seemed approaching, he said that he was to receive 
another than that of a fading laurel. He entreated to be removed to the 
monastery of 8. Onofrio, not only because the air was better there than any 
where in Rome, but that he might, by intercourse with the holy fathers there, 
have his conversationin heaven. Cesalpini, the e's physician, informed 
him that his last hour wasat hand. He Sebeaeel hysician, and thank- 
ed him for the welcome tidings. When asked to ood a will, and dictate 
an epitaph, he smiled. ‘I have little to leave. My writings to Cardinal 
Cynthio—my portrait to Manso ;’ and to the convent where he was dying, 
and where he wished to be buried, he bequeathed a little motal ereolfie 
which had been given to him by the pope. After he had received the last 
sacraments, Cynthio yim him the papal benediction—an honour given 
only to persons of the highest consideration. He entreated the cardinal to 
call in the copies of the Jerusalem and have them destroyed—an injunction 
impossible to accomplish. He died‘uttering the words, In manus twas, Do- 
mine. 


The intended ceremonial of the coronation thus interrupted by death, was 
recalled to the thoughts of the public by the honours which were paid to 
the body of Tasso. Dressed in a sumptuous toga, and the head crowned with 
laurel, the body was borne by torch-light through the city, and in the even- 
ing, after this procession, interred in the church of S. Onofrio. 

The poetry of Tasso has had great influence on the literature of England 
—witness Tue Fairy Queene and Comvus. 

— = 
From the New Monthly Magazine 


RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 
(Continued from the Albion of last week.) 


An elephant, when he smells or sees a tiger, casts up his trunk almost 
perpendicularly, trumpets shrilly, and then immediately recurving it, se- 
cures the lower part in his mouth, thus presenting to the savage beast no- 
thing but the rounded contour of the exposed part, well protected by the 
two flanking tusks. Then may be seen that peculiar determined expres- 
sion on the faces of the men, which those who have seen it, will never for- 
get—an expression wiiich, at length, leaves an indelible trace on the visa- 
ges of some old tiger hunters, and well it may, especially if the game 
sought be a confirmed man eater. The Himalaya mountaineers are soon 
made aware of the vicinity of one of these an inne plunderers. Firat, 
from some lonely spot, children are missing, thena shepherdess disappears, 
and, at last, the chief himselfis carried off, as he lies a under the shade 
of his own tree. 


It seems strange that people liable to such attacks, should have less ap- 
parent habitual terror of the tiger, than we who view him in a cage. The 
peasant will walk through the high grass of the jungle, confident m the 
protection of his gods, or firm in his belief of predestination, although he 
knows that the destroyer lurks in the neighbourhood; and, indeed, it seldom 
happens that even the man eaters attack a man when he isin action. They 
are on the watch to surprise him when he is off his guard, or at rest. 

By the way, the great Himalaya dogs when they are brought ou: to at- 
tack leopards, are clad like some represented in the old boar and stag hunts 
of Snyders and others, in defensive armour. A spiked collar and breast 
plate protect the neck and narrow chest of the dog bem the deadly bite of 
the great spotted cat. 

The shows of the ancients, to which allusion has been made in a former 
chapter, independently of the mighty scale on which they were conducted, 
exhibit a striking differeuce when compared with those of moderns. Where 
we have representations, they had things. With the exception of the Span- 
ish bull fights, no national combats with animals now existin Europe, The 
days of Orson Pinnit, his bears with their pinky eyes, and stout English mas- 
tiffs, have long since passed away. Bull baiting is happily extinct! and bad- 
ger baiting rarely practised, and then only ‘on the sly’ in the neighbour- 
hood of London. The celebrated ratticide Billy has long since gone to that 
bourne whence neither rats, dogs, nor travellers ever return. li is only in 
the East that 


All the current of a heady fight 


between elephants and other great quadrupedal gladiators may be witnessed: 
We have, indeed, had our Van Amburgh and other dompleurs des betew 
whose advent was heralded, some years since, by the introduction of a real 
live elephant on the London boards. 

The first appearance of this great performer will not be soon forgotten by 
those who were present. 

The house was crowded to the ceiling; and when, at last, the curtain 
drew up, unveiling the first scene of the splendid Oriental melodrama, there 
was acry of ‘down! down!’ and then a deathless silence. The distant 
march was heard, and the mimic procession was seen afar off, winding its 
way over the bills and amid the ravines, ap pe nearer and nearer as 
the music became more audible. Gradually the stage was filled by a host 
glittering in all the splerdour of new dresses and decorations: the host di- 
vided, and the elephant, gorgeously caparisoned, and bearing a gilded tar- 
ret containing armed men, burst upon the spectators, who greeted the huge 
novelty with a tremendous shout and a perfect hurricane of applause as the 
elephant advanced. Those who were near, however, began to perceive 
that the animal, whose trunk was nervously moving from side to side, was 
reluctantly urged on from behind, and kept in a forward direction by the 
guides on each side. With some difficulty the unwieldy performer was got 
to the front amid increasing shouts, but there all controul ceased. The ter- 
rified beast suddenly turned tail to the audience, and lifted its trunk witha 
shrill shriek of mingled anger and fear. At the same moment the ‘floats’ in 
its rear were extinguished, and the affrighted fiddlers tled in all directions. 
Then came chaos; and in a few seconds the stage was cleared, the half mad 
elephant alone remaining, without guide or mohout; and then did those 
eight mail clad gentlemen supernumeraries manifest a strong disposition to 
resign their elevated situations. One trembling leg was already advanced 
ouer the rocking battlements by each of the terror stricken inmates, and 
unwillingly drawn back, as the frantic stage manager in the wing, with up- 
lifted fist and something very unlike a prayer, threatened them with instant 
discharge if they did not keep their places, and, as be put it, ‘do their duty.’ 
There they sat, looking deadly pale through the rouge, expecting instant 
destruction, but retained by the dread of ‘losing the nightly five shillings, 
and of the awful reception that awaited them from their wives aud families, 
when that loss and the manner of it should be made known to them At 
length the oaths and exertions of the manager drove some ef his cowed herd 
to their quarters. The mohout and guides sneaking up, succeeded in sooth- 
ing the elephant and leading it off shivering in every limb. But use lessens 
marvel, and the obedient beast soon went through its part an discreetly as the 
biped actors. The experiment once made, this example was soon followed. 
Many of our readers will, for instance, remember the sagacious acting of the 
elephant at the Adelphi theatre, about fifteen years ago. 


The quantity of elephantine remains spread so widely and so plentifally 
over the earth, and especially in Europe, demand some notice before this 
outline of their history is ended And here we may observe. that of this 
form but three species are well known. These are the African elephant, 
and the fossil elephant or mammoth ; for, notwithstanding the number of 
fossil species recorded, amounting, according to Hermann von Meyer, to 
eight, Professor Owen has clearly proved that all the fossil remains of 
elephants hitherto found in Europe are referable to one species only—ele- 
phas primigenius.* 

Before the specific distinctions marked in the teeth were clearly defined, 
those who would not admit the existence of extinct species, endeavoured to 
account for the numerous specimens found in Italy by assigning them to the 
elephants brought thither in the ancient Italian wars, But, at last, some of 
these relics were discovered in Britain, and as the antiquaries could not find 
any account of more than one — imported by the Romans,! Dr. Cu- 
per attributed the molars of the e ephant ound in blue clay beneath vege 
table mould and loam in Northamptonshire, and the tusks dug out of the gra- 
vel in Gray’s inn lane, in the time of Sir Hans Sloane, to the elephant intro 
duced by Casar. This mare’s nest passed muster pretty well till the pro- 
gress of further works brought more to light, when it became apparent that 
if all these remains belonged to the Roman conqueror’s elephant, the teeth of 
that extraordinary beast must have far exceeded in number the multitadi- 
nous beavers shown as ‘ Bradshaw’s hat,’ and the limbs, Cromwell's inter 
minal exhibited stock of boots. Besides, some fossil elephant’s teeth had 
been discovered in Ireland, whose virgin soil was never sullied by the san 
dals of Cwesar’s soldiery. 


. There are good grounds for concluding that the fossil species found ia 
the Sewalik tertiary formations are distinct. 
t See Polyenus, lib. viii., c 23. 
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Still, only the disjecta membra had been detected, when, in 1799, Schum- 
achoff, the Tungusian hunter, who was also a collector of fossil ivory, ob- 
served among the ice-blocks at the mouth of the river Lena a huge in- 
roached as near to it as he could, but failed 








to make out what it was, though he made the first step in discovery 
by ascertaining what it was not: for he saw enough to convince him 
that it was not one of the pieces of floating timber frequently to be found 
there. 

When he returned the next year he perceived that the mass was more 
free from the ice, and that it had two projections. About the end of 1301, 
he beheld the entire side ofa gigantic animal and one of its enormous tusks. 
Here was a mine of wealth for the ivory collector, and he hastened home to 
tell the news to his wife and friends. But this mine would seem to have 
been like the treasures of old, where there was a guardian spirit of no ve 

ntle character to be overcome, or a fiend roused, peony to rend the intrud- 
er limb from limb. His intelligence was received by his family and fami- 
liars in a way that turned his joy into mourning. The old mens ook their 
heads and remembered a saying of their fathers, that the discovery of a sim- 
ilar monster had been speedily followed by the death 6f all the family of 
the discoverer. Imagination and superstition willdo their work when the 
mind is not eulightened by education and fortified by learning and experi- 
ence, and our poor Tungusian fell ill in good earnest. He recovered, however, 
and cupidity came hand in hand with returning health, for he thought of the 
noble tusks of the icy shrouded mammoth, and how much they would 
bring into his purse. Now the summer of 1802 had been cold and churlish, 
and the mammoth still lay almost as completely entombed in his glacier as 
ever ; but towards the termination of the fifth yaar the more genial weather 
operated so etfectually on the ice, that the result was an inclined plane, and 
down came the mountain of frozen mummy on asandbank. -In 1804, the 
recovered Tuugusian visited his prize, cut off the tusks, and made fifty rou- 
bles by them in his dealings with a merchant. 


When Mr. Adams arrived at the place, two years afterwards, that is, in 
the seventh year after the discovery, he found the mammoth, but it had 
undergone sid mutilation. The flesh of the carcase was so fresh, that the 
inhabitants of Jakatski fed their dogs with it, and white bears, wolves, 
wolveriues, and foxes, that had feasted on the remains, had left the traces of 
their footsteps around it. There lay the skeleton almost entirely fleshiess, 
and complete with the exception of one fore-leg, with which the strongest 
of the unbidden carnivoroas gaests had | sree, walked off. The ligaments 
and portions of the skin held together the vertebral column, one shoulder 
blade, the haunch bones, and the other three extremities. A dry skin cover- 
ed the head, and ove well-preserved ear was tufted with hair. The apex 
of the lower lip had been gnawed away; the upper lip and proboscis had 
been devoured, and the molar teeth were brought into view: In the skull 
was the brain, butas dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage. Of the 
tail only eight of twenty eight or thirty vertebra remained ; buta fore foot 
and a hind foot were covered with skin, and the sole still remained attached. 
Some of the skin* is in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and when it was first brought there it smelt offensively. The cover- 
ing of the skin, which was of a dark gray colour, was woolly and hairy — 
The woolly or curly portion was of a reddish hue, and some of the coarse, 
iong black hairs or bristles were a footand a ha.f long. This mammoth 
was a male, bis neck was ornamented with a long mane, and he must have 
been one of the Falstaffs of the primeval forests ; for, according to Schuma- 
choff, he was so fat that his portly belly hung down below his knees. The 
skeleton with the tusks is now mounted at St. Petersburgh, in the museum 
of the Petropolitan Academy. From the front of the skull to the end of the 
tail, or rather, of as much asremains of it, the skeleton measures sixteen 
feet four inches; the height is nine feet four inches ; and the tusks, measur- 
ed along the curve, were nine feet six inches. 

Such was the well preserved animal enclosed in the ice: ‘but how gat he 
there?’ 

Cuvier, and he had his followers, had recourse to the Devs in machin4d, in 
the shape of a great and sudden geological cataclysm, affirming that the 
change of temperature was ‘medians in short, that at the moment when 
the animal was destroyed, the soilon which he trod became * fields of thick- 
ribbed ice.’ Lyell, with more respect for the Hortlian precept,t and in a 
raly philosophical spirit, shows how those phenomena, which were suppos- 
ted to be the result of sudden and viclent changes, may be accounted for by 
the gradual operation of ordinary and existing causes,} and Professor Owen, 
in his admirable ‘ History of British Fossil Mammalia,’ now in the course of 
publication, eutirely dissipates the difficulty raised with regard to the non- 
existence of the food necessary for the animal’s subsistence. It would be 
unjust to the professor to clothe his reasoning in other words than his 
own. 

‘Dr Fleming,’ writes the professor, ‘has observed that “ no one acquaint- 
ed with the gramineous character of the food of our fallow-deer, stag, or 
roe, would have assigned a lichen to the reindeer.” But we may readily 
believe, that any one cognisant of the food of the elk, might be likely to have 
suspected cryptogamic vegetation to have entered mem, mr te into the food 
of astill wore northern species of the deer tribe. And I can by no means 
subscribe to another proposition by the same eminent naturalist, that “ the 
kind of food which the existing species of elephant prefers, will not enable 
us to determine, or even to offer a probable conjecture concerning that of the 
extinct species.” The molar teeth of the elephant possess, as we have 
seen, alighly complicated and a very peculiar structure, and there are no 
other quadrupeds that derive so great a portion of their food from the woody 
fibre of the branches of trees. Many mammals browse the leaves; some 
small rodents gnaw the bark ; the elephants alone tear down and crunch the 
branches, the vertical enamel plates of their huge grinders enabling them to 

und the tough vegetable tissue, and fit it for deglutition. No doubt the 

joliage is the most tempting as it is the most succulent part of the boughs 
devoured ; bet the relation of the complex molars to the comminution of the 
coarser vegetable substance, is unmistakeable. 


Now, if we find ia an extinct elephant the same peculiar principle of 
construction in the molar teeth, but with augmented complexity, arising 
from a greater number of triturating plates, and a greater profusion of the 
dense enamel, the inference is therefore plain that the ligueous fibre must 
have entered in a larger proportion into the food of such extinct species.— 
Forests of hardy trees and shrubs still grow upon the frozen soil of Siberia, 
and skirt the banks of the Lena as far north as latitade 60°. In Europe, 
arboreal vegetation extends ten degrees nearer to the pole, and the dental 
organization of the mammoth proves that it might have derived subsistence 
from the leatiess branches of trees, in regions covered during a great part of 
the year with snow. We may, therefore, safely infer, from peeycelegienl 
grounds, that the mammoth would have found the requisite means of sub- 
sistence at the present day, and at all seasons, in the sixth parallel of lati- 
tude ; and, relying on the body of evidence adduced by Mr. Lyell, in proof 
of increased severity in the climate of the northern hemisphere, we may 
assume tat the mammoth habitually frequented still higher latitudes at the 
period of its actual existence. ‘It has been suggested,’ observes the same 
philosophic writer, ‘that as in our time, the northern animals migrate, so 
the Siberian elephant and rhinoceres may have wandered towards the north 
in summer’ [n making such excursions during the heat of that brief sea: 
son, the mamroths would be arrested in their northern progress by a con- 
dition to which the rein-deer and musk-ox are not subject, viz., the limits 
of arboreal vegetation, which, however, as represented by the dominating 
shrubs of Polar Javds, would allow them to reach the seventieth degree otf 
latitude. But with this limitation, if the physiological inferences regarding 
the food of the mammoth from the structure of its teeth be adequately ap- 
pores and connected with those which may be legitimately deduced 

rom the ascertained nature of the integument, the necessity of recurring to 

the forces of mighty rivers, hurrying along a carcase through u devious 
course, extending through an entire degree of latitude, in order to account 
for its ultimate entumbment in the ice, whilst so little decomposed as to 
have retained the cuticle and the hair, will disappear. And it can no long- 
er be regarded as impossible for herds of mammoths to have obtained sub- 
sistence in a country like the southern part of Siberia where trees abound, 
notwithstanding it is covered during a great part of the year with snow, 
seeing thut the leafless state of such trees during even a long and severe 
Siberian winter, would not necessacily unfit their branches for yielding sus- 
tenance to the well-clothed mammoth.’ 

Gigantic as the Siberian mammoth was, there is evidence to prove that the 
Species was developed to still greater proportions We have seen a mam- 
moth’s tusk that measured ten feet two inches along the curve, aud a com- 
parison of the cast of the third or middle metacarpal bone of one found in 
the brick earth at Grays, in Essex (which may be seen in the museum of 
the English College of Surgeons), with the corresponding bone in the skele- 
ton of Chuvee in the same noble collection, will give some idea of the huge 
bulk of the extinct species. 

The old bull mammoth was at least one-third larger in all his dimensions 
than the largest existing elephant; but no human eye beheld him as he 
stalked silently aloug in his might over desvlate tracts where corn now 
grows, and the busy hum of civilization is heard, 

‘Lord of his presence and the land besides.’ 


* Mr, Adams in his interesting account states that the skin was of such ex- 
traordinary weight, that ten persons found great difficulty in transperting it 
to the shore. 

t De arte poctica, line 191. 

t Principles of geology. 











AGRICULTURE. 


BY J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ. 


OUR OFFERINGS FOR THE WEEK. 


We occupy the space at our command, as will be seen, chiefly with ex- 
tracts from English agricultural and horticultural periodicals. These offer 
as rich a field for selection, without the danger of repeating the coutents of 
or interfering with American journals devoted to agriculture. In making 
these selections we aim alike at variety and instruction. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to suppose that what is considered worthy of being dissemi- 
nated in England, can ke void of novelty or value to the readers of the 
Albion. 

The article on flax is interesting to American readers as showing how 
seriously it is proposed in England to supply themselves with the flaxseed 
which has heretofore been obtained from this and other countries ; but Amer- 
icau farmers will read with yet more attention the following :— 


AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN ENGLAND. 


Directions for Preparing Beef, Pork, Lard, and Hams for the English 
Market. By James M’ Henry, of Liverpool. 
Breer.—kKill fat cattle only. All parts are used but the head, feet, and 
legs: to be cut, as nearly as possible, into pieces of 8lbs. each. Pack away 
in store casks, with dry salt well rubbed in, the casks to be filled up with 
pickle, a little ey Pe being added to give a bright colour and proper 
consistency. In a day or two, as soon as the blood is sufficiently pom 
out, the Beef is to be removed to fresh pickle, where it remains until pack- 
ed for exportation. Observe, saltpetre must not bo used in any pickle after 
the first. Pickle should be strained, and strong enough to float an egg. To 
be packed in tierces containing 38 piecas, or 304 lbs., perfectly water tight, 
with two iron hoops at each end, and made just to fit. The edges of the 
pieces to be trimmed and laid in smoothly, firmly, and in layers. Between 
each layer some fine salt is to be used, and over the top of the whole an 
inch or twu of very coarse Turk’s Island or St. Ubes should be placed. 
Porx —After killing, the hogs should be allowed to hang for twenty-four 
or thirty-six hours to become quite firm. In curing the same process is tu 
be observed as in Beef. ‘To be packed for exportation in barrels of 50 neat 
square pieces of 4ibs. each. A barrel of Prime Mess Pork should contain 
4 pieces, fore leg to knee joint, with part of shoulder attached ; 16 shoulder 
pieces; 10 belly pieces; 10 rib pieces; 10 chine or back-bone pieces — 
Each packer must brand his own name conspicuously on the head of his 
casks, with the number of pieces and description of Beef and Pork. 
Larp.—Really fine Lard for culinary purposes should be packed in neat 
white kegs, of 48lbs. each. It should be poured in aud allowed to cool be- 
fore heading. So much care is not required in Barrel Lard, which is chief- 
ly used for chandlery purposes or machinery ; but if pee in before head- 
ing Norae: would be a greater certainty of the packages being full when 
cool, 





Hams —(Belfast method.) After hog has hung long enough to be firm, 
Hams are cut out and laid singly in rows on a cold stone or brick floor, with 
a slight sprinkling of salt over them. After laying four or five hours, they 
are taken to the salting trough and rubbed hard or scraped, for the purpose 
of softening and whitening the cuticle, distributing the juices, and prepar- 
ing it to receive the salt: to be then laid on the floor, as before, and half an 
ounce of finely powdered saltpetre sprinkled over each ham, then thinly 
covered with salt, and allowed to remain two days; to be then transferred 
once more to salting trough, and rubbed and scraped as before. They may 
now, to save room, be placed two deep on the floor, and thinly covered wit 
salt. Here lie twelve days, then taken up and washed clean of salt and 
hung in the drying house, where a slow fire is kept up till thoroughly 
dried To be then neatly trimmed and rounded with a knife, and packed 
fur exportation in casks, with shooks or husks of Indian corn to absorb the 
moisture. 





“THE PLOUGH IS OF NO PARTY,” AND WE MIGHT SAY OF NO 
NATION. 

Among the communications laid before a late meeting of the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England was one from the Hon. Epwarp 
Everett, expressing his willingness to receive and carry out, as an honorary 
member of the society, the wishes of the Council, on his return to the United 
States, on the termination of his diplomatic mission to that country. 





chloride of lime seems to have the double effect of preventing the attacks of 
grubs, siugs, &c., and greatly promoting the progress of vegetation. Peas 
and Beans penny sown in the old way, have not come up r six or 
seven weeks. 


Savina Szep.—It has often occurred to me that sufficient care has not 
been exercised in saving seed of vegetables from the finest of the crop. 
If we breed live stock, of whatever kind, we invariably select the parents 
from the best of our flock or stud. So, with :egard to flowers, no one would 
sow seed from inferior flowers, but would select from the best speci : 
and it is by following up this system (even without more crossing than is 
performed by Nature, and the bees), that great improvements have been 
made. Thinking the same effects would accrue from a more careful selec- 
tion of culinary seeds, and that a much greater degree of productiveness 
might be attained, about three ba ago 1 began an experiment with long- 
Beans ; I carefully selected the finest and fullest pods for seed, taking 
none with fewer than five Beans in each. Next year I had a good sprink- 
ling of pods with six in each ; these were saved for seed. The following 
year there were many six-seeded pods and some with seven. Following 
up the same plan, [ find this season many more six and seven-seeded 
than of a less number, and some with eight seeds! There are still a few 
plants which produce five-seeded pods, and it is worthy uf remark, that the 
tive-seeded pods have seldom a six-seeded pod upon them, but all fives; on 
tbe contrary, a six-seeded plant generally has nearly all the pods + ene ae 
Beans or more. As the seed-saving season is now coming on, perhaps these 
hints may induce others to adopt the plan. If the same thing were adopted 
with our corn-crop§, by selecting a few of the largest and best filled ears to 
save as seed, I have little doubt more productive varieties might be procar- 
ed. In my younger days] once gathered an ear of Barley which 22 
grains on each side , surely the produce from seed of this description would 
yield a far better crop than such as is frequently sown.—Lusor. [Our cor- 
respondent is quite right ] 


Fiax.—Under the improved system of ement, the seed is preserv- 
ed without deteriorating the fibre, and thus the crop is rendered doubly 
valuable. Flax must on no account be mown or reaped, but pulled up by 
the roots. The best criterion for judging of the proper time for pulling is 
precisely that which would influence every judicious farmer in shearing hie 
Wheat, viz , when the major portion of the straw turns yellow, and the ker- 
nel of the principal ear was brown. With Flax, also, it is ps better to 
begin a little too early than too late. The method of pulling is merely to 
cae a small quantity in the left hand, and to pluck it with the right, plac- 
ed about half way down the stalks. The hands may thus be quickly fled, 
and then the Flax should be spread in neat and even rows upon the ground. 
In the course of a v4 | or two, according to the weather, it may be turned, 
for which purpose a long stick is most appropriate. When dried tothe state 
in which hay would not heat in the stack, it should be tied up in small 
sheaves about 2 feet in circumference, and either put in a barn or stacked. 
But if the weather render it necessary to tie uP the Flax before it is suffi_ 
ciently dry, the sheaves may be set up in the field. All weeds ought to be 
carefully taken out of the Flax as soon as pulled ; long and short stalks should 
be tied in separate sheaves, which can easily be done at the time of palling. 
In this neighbourhood the earliest sown Flax will not be ready to pull be- 
fore the expiration of about 14 days from the present time [2d of August]. 

In the course of the winter, the seed should be thrashed out; and m the 
spring or summer the stalks may be prepared for market. Flax improves 
by keeping. A large portion of my crop grown in 1843 is now being steep- 
ed and seutched. Having already written so much on this subject, | have 
only to repeat my readiness to answer any inquiries; and again to recom- 
mend the sending of active young men into Norfolk, to learn of my Belgian 
agent the various arts connected with the management of this valuable and 
important plant.—Jonn Warnes, Jun.; Trimmington, July 18.—Mark 
pane Express. 


Turnip Cutture.—No person ever deserved better of acountry, than he 
who first cultivated Turnips in a field. No plant is better fitted ‘br the cli- 
mate of Britain. No plant prospers better in the coldest part of it; and ne 
plant contributes more to fertility. In a word, there has not, for two cen- 
turies, been introduced into Britain a more valuable improvement.—Lord 
Kames’ Gentleman Farmer. 


Cuttivation or Cottace ALLoTmeNTs.—The following is a short account 
of the system I consider best adapted for the most profitable cultivation of 1 
acre of land, to suit the cottager :—Divide the land into three equal parts, 
containing 53 1-2 perches each. Separate these portions by small alleys of 
such a size as will permit a wheel-barrow to pass along with manure, and 
also for weeding the crops, or applyingliquid manure to them. The liquid 
manure to be collected m a well-constructed tank suited to the cottage. One 





We notice also the following, among other subjects of communications. 
Theene about the berrow-drill would be interesting. There ought and 
there must be some steps taken, by assoviation or otherwise, to have one 
of all new labour-saving agricultural machines and implements imported and 
placed in some accessible repository for public inspection. 


From the London and Birmingham and Grand Junction Railway Compa- 
nies, acknowledgments of the Society’s thanks for their efforts in promotin 
the objects of the Annual Country Meeting, by free conveyance ot stock an 
implements along their respective lines, and the grant of every requisite 
facility in favour of the Exhibition. 

From Mr. Chapman, of Doctors’ Commons. A statement of the nume- 
rous uses to which Wheaten flour is applied, besides that of food; and the 
economy of employing for the purpose of paste-making in the arts a cheaper 
farina from other sources. 

From Mr. Dalgairns, of Guernsey, a description of a simple barrow-drill, 
used in that island with great economy and success. 


To Fatren Pouttrr.—The following will be found a quick and excel- 
lent food for fattening chickens. Set rice over the fire, with skimmed milk ; 
let it boil till the rice is quite swelled out, then add a tea-spoonful of sugar. 
Feed them three times a day in common pans, giving them only as much as 
will quite fill them at once. Let the pans be well washed and set in clean 
spring water, that no sourness may be conveyed to the fowls, as that prevents 

em from fattening. Give them clean water, or the milk of rice to drink. 
By this method, the flesh will have a clear whiteness, which no other food 
gives; and when it is considered how fara pound of rice will go, and how 
much time is saved by this mode, it will be found to be cheap. It is said 
that a portion of animal mixed with vegetable tood, causes poultry to thrive 
rapidly, but they should be contined to a vegetable diet some time before 
they are killed. A quantity of charcoal, broken in small pieces, and placed 
within reach of the puultry, increases their appetite, and promotes diges- 
tion.—J. M’ Intosh. 


Sutravric Acip axp Bonss.—The following recipe I tried on parts of 
three fields last year mixed with 8U bushels to the acre of burnt turf ashes, 
put on with a drop drill (Hornsby’s, of Grantham) and ridged 27 inches wide, 
and had as good a crop of Turnips, as I nad from 12 two-horse cart-loads of 
cake muck to the acre ; drilling this preparation with the seed, mixed with 
any quantity of ashes you choose, saves a world of incouvenience that would 
be experienced by putting it on in a liquid state, as hitherto recommended ; 
and as all the bones are never fully macerated, the nozzle is apt to get 
stopped in the liquid cart. My sulphuric acid cost me Id. per lb. in Hull 
this year. Receipt:—Put 12 bushels of bone-dust or 1-2 inch into an old 
brewing tub (the one you use to wash sheeps’ locks in w.ll do), damp them 
with two pails of water and stir up well; then pour the contents of a carboy 
of sulphuric acid on them (about 183 |bs.on an average), stir well together 
for half an hour; let them remain in the tub five or six hours, or longer if 
you like; then add eight pails of water, stir it well up until it looks like 
gruel; then ladle the whole contents out into dry ashes, and turn over two 
or three times until ready for drilling. Use what quantity of ashes you 
please. This will do for four acres.—G. Gilliat, Horncastle. 


LonGrvity or tue Canary.—It is a disputed point among bird-fanciers, 
how longa canary willlive. ‘Some say 12 years, others fix 16, as the ex- 
treme limit. I bave kept one in my family between 13 and 14 years; his 
song, however, had ceased previous to his death at least atwelvemonth. I 
have now to record the remarkable fact of acock canary being in good song, 
who is at the present moment in his 20th year! 1 saw him a Faw ays since, 
when calling on a friend at Shepherd’s Bush. He was well and hearty, in 
excellent plumage, and remarkably tame His extreme age was by no 
means apparent; on the contrary, he was quite sprightly, and uncommonly 
observant of what was passing. His present master and mistress have had 
him eighteen years, and when they first took charge of him he was more 
thro 20 monthsvld, I need not add that he is, in every sense, one of the 
fanily.’ How much longer he may remain so | cannot say, but he looks so 
well than an insurance might, I think, be effected on his life for at least five 
years to come.— William Kidd, New-Road, Hammersmith. 


Stexrine Scevs.—Having seen in your Number of May 3d, an account 
of steeping Beans and Peas, &c., in chloride of lime and water, I beg to 
forward the result of my experience. Some French Beans that had been 
soaked six hours in one of the solution of chloride of lime, to seven parts 
of water, and sown on the 2d of June, came up in 10days. Some Peas af- 
ter the same process of steeping came upin the same space of time Another 
crop of Peas steeped in the same manner, and sown on the 19th of June, 














portion, or 53 1-2 perches, should be plarted with early Potatoes, te be suc- 
ceeded by Parvips, Brocéoli, Savoys, Lettuce, and Mangold Wurzel trans- 
planted. The second division should be planted with Potatoes, in April, for 
the next summer’ssupply. The subdivisions of the third, or remaining por- 
tion, should be as follows :—20 perches planted with early Wellington and 
Battersea Cabbages, to be succeeded by transplanted Swedes; 2 with Car- 
rots; 4 with Parsnips ; 3 with Beans; 3 with Peas; 1 with Onions; 1-3 of 
a perch with Leeks, Lettuce, &c.; 2 perches sown with various small seeds, 
such as Broccoli, early York, Lettuce, and Savoys, to afford a supply of plants 
to fill vacancies that may occur; 4 perches sown with Swedes, which, when 
thinned, will give a supply of plants for dibbling after the 20 perches of 
early Cabbages; 4 perches sown with Mangold Wurzel for transplanting, 
after the early Potatoes mentioned in the first division. Ten perches should 
be sown with Wheat, which will sapply the family with nice bread and hot 
cake for Christmas. The Mangolds, Swedes, and Cabbage strippings will 
afford excellent feeding for pigs, and will produce excellent pork when 
properly attended to. There should also be planted, either as standards or 
espaliers, 12 dwarf Apple trees, 4 Plum trees, 4 Pear trees, 4 dozen of 
Gooseberry bushes, and 4 dozen of Curranttrees. By adopting this system 
the cottager and his family will enjoy the sweets and comforts of their labour. 
The three portions in which the land is divided can undergo alternate changes 
or rotations of cropping, and one of them should be trenched each succeed- 
ing year.—Daniel Regan, Practical Land Steward. Abridged from the 
Dublin Farmers’ Gazette. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

At the eighteenth Fair of the American Institute in October next, we 
shall have the benefit of the distinguished premium of one thousand dollars, 
given by Senator Myndert Van Schaick, for the best American Silk fabric. 
This country cannot find sufficient employment for its wide fields and grow- 
ing millions of men in raising the present staples. Cotton is raised already 
almost in a quantity able to glut all markets. Silk must and will be taken 
up. Our climate is equal to the finest on earth for the production of silk ; 
and the use of that beautiful material not only will never cease, but day by 
day increase in extent. The time is not now far off, when, in the opinion o 
many, more money will be made by a crop of silk, than by one of cotton. 

—@=———— 
From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MRS. CAUDLE RETURNS TO HER NATIVE LAND. ‘UNMANLY CRUELTY’ oF 
CAUDLE, WHO HAS REFUSED ‘TO SMUGGLE A FEW THINGS’ FOR HER. 





There, it isn’t often that I ask you todo anything for me, Mr. Caudle, 
goodness knows! and when I do, I’m always refused—of course. Oh yes! 
anybody but your own lawful wife. Every other husband aboard the boat 
could behave like a husband—but I was left to shift for myself. To be 
sure, that’s nothing new; I always am. Every other man, worthy to be 
called a man, could smuggle a few things for his wife—but | might as well 
be alone in the world. Not one poor ha'f dozen of silk stockings could you 
put in your hat for me; and everybody else was rolled in lace, and | don’t 
know what. Eh? What, Mr. Caudle? Whatdo I want with silk stock- 
ings? Well,—it’s come to something now! There wasatime, I believe 
when I had a foot—yes, and an ankle, too: but when once a woman’s mar. 
ried, she has nothing of the sort; of course. No; I’m not a cherub, Mr. 
Caudle; don’t say that. 1 know very well what | am. 

I dare say now, you'd have been delighted to smuggle for Miss Prettyman! 
Silk stockings become her! You wish Miss Prettyman was in the moon? 
Not you, Mr. Caudle; that’s only your art—your hypocrisy. A nice person 
too she'd be for the moon: it would be none the brighter for her being in it, 
Iknow. And when you saw the Custom House officers look at me, as 
though they were pores me through, what was your conduct? Shamefal. 
You twittered about, and fidgetted, and flushed up as if I really was a smug- 
gier. Sofwas? What had that todo with it? It wasn’t the part de 
husband, I think, to fidget it that way, and show it. You couldn't help it? 
Humph! And you call yourself a person of strong mind, I believe? One 
of the lords of the creation! Ha! ha! Couldn't help it! 

But I may do all I can to save the money, and this is always my reward. 
Yes, Mr. Candle, I shall save a great deal. © How much? I shan’t tell you: 
I know your meanness—you’d want to stop it out of the house-allowance. 
No: it’s nothing to you where I got the money from to buy so many things. 
The money was my own. Well, and if it was yours first, that’s nothing te 
do with it. No; I hav’n’t saved it out of the puddings. But it’s always 





came up partially on the 4th day, and were all up on the 7thday. The 


the woman who saves who's despised. It’s only your fine lady wives who're 
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properly thought of. If I was to ruin you, Caudle, then you'd think some- 
thing of me. : 

I shan’t go to sleep. It's very well for you who’re no sooner in bed, 
than you're fast as achurch; but I can’t sleep in that way. It’s my mind 
keeps me awake. And, after all, 1 do feel so happy to-nigat, it’s very hard 
1 can’t enjoy my thoughts. No: I can’t think in silence! There’s much 

enjoyment in that, to be sure! I’ve no doubt now you could listen to Miss 

Prettyman—oh, | don’t care, I will speak. It wasa little more than odd, I 
think, that she should be on the jetty when the boat came in. Ha! she’d 
been looking for you all the morning with a telescope, I’ve no doubt—she’s 
bold enough for anything. And then how she sneered and giggled when 
she saw m said ‘how ‘at I'd got:’ like her impudence, I think. 
What! Well she might? . But Iknow what she wanted ; yes—she’d have 
liked to have had me searched. She laughed on purpose. 

I only wish I'd taken two of the dear girls with me. What pes 2 I could 
have stitched about ’em! No—I'm not ashamed of myself to make my in- 
nocent children smugglers : the more innocent they looked, the better ; but 
there you are with what you call your principles again ; as if it wasn’t given 
to everybody by nature tosmuggle. 1’msure of it—it’s born with us. And 
nicely I’ve cheated ‘em this day. Lace, and velvet, and silk stockings, and 
other things—to say nothing of the tumblers and decanters. No: | didn’t 
look as if [ wanted a direction, for fear somebody should break me. That’s 
another of what you call your jokes; but you should keep ‘em for those who 
like ’em. J don't. 

What have I] made, after all? I've told you—you shall never know. 
Yes, I know you'd been fined a hundred pounds if they’d searched me; 
but I never meant that they should. 1 dare say you wouldn ’t smuggle—oh 
no! you don’t think it worth your while. Youre quite a conjuror, you are, 
Caudle. Ha! ha! ha! Whatam Ilaughing at? Oh, you little know— 
such a clever creature! Ha! ha! Well, now, I'll tell you. I knew what 
an unaccommodating creature you were, so I made you smuggle whether 
ornot. How? Why, whenyou were out at the Cafe, | got your great 
rough coat, and if I didn ’t stitch ten yards of the best black velvet under the 
lining I’m a sinful woman! And to see how innocent you looked when 
the officers walked round and round you! It was a happy moment, Caudle, 
to see you. 

What do you call it? A shameful trick,—unworthy of a wife? Icouldn’t 
care much for you? As if{ didn’t prove that, by trusting you with ten 

of velvet. But I don’t care what you say: I’ve saved everything— 
all but that beautiful English novel, that I’ve forgot the name of, And if 
they didn’t take it out of m hand, and cut it to bits like so much dog’s-meat. 
Served me right? And when I so seldom buy a book! No: I don’t see 
how it served me right. If you can buy the same book in France for fonr 
shillings that people here have the impudence to-ask more than a guinea 
for—well, if they do steal it, that’s their affair, not ours. As if there was 
anything in a book to steal! 

And now, Caudle, whenare you going home? What? Our time isn’t 
up? That's nothing to do withit. If we even lose a week's lodging—and 
we mayn’t do that—we shall save it again in living. But you’re such aman! 
Your home’s the last place with you. I’m sure [ don’t get a wink of a 
night, thinking what may happen. Three fires last week ; and any one 
might as well have been at our house as not. No—they mightn't? Well, 
you know what I mean—but you're such a man! 

I’m sure, too, we've had quite enough of this place. But there’s no keep- 
ing you out of the libraries, Caudle. You're getting quitea gambler. And 
I Scn't think it’s a nice example to set to your children, raffling as you do for 
French clocks and I don’t know what. Sut that’s not the worst; you never 
win anything. Oh, I forgot. Yes; aneedle-case, that under my nose you 
gave to Miss Prettyman. A nice thing for a married man to make presents: 
and to such a creature as that, too. A needle-case! I wonder whenever 
she has a needle in her hand! 

{ know I shall feel ill with anxiety if I stop here. Nobody left in the 
house but that Mrs. Closepeg. And she is such a stupid woman. It was 
only last night that | dreamt [ saw our cat quite a skeleton, and the canary 
atiff on its back at the bottoin of the cage You know, Caudle, I’m never 
happy when I’m away from home; and yet you willstay here. No, home’s 
my comlort; I never want to stir over the threshold, and you know it. If 
thieves were to break in, what could that Mrs. Closepeg do against’em ?— 
And so, Caudle, you'll go home on Saturday? Our dear—dearhome? On 
Saturday, Caudle? 

“ What I answered,” says Candle, “I forget; but I know that on the 
Saturday, we were once again shipped on board the Red Rover.,’ 

——_>_-_—_ 
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Charles, afterwards created Earl of Burford), and the vouchers for its quar- 
terly payment in sums of £1250. The famous Chiffinch figures in these 
transactions ; and the poet ‘ Thomas Otway’ signs one of the sheets as a 
witness. A yet more curious paper was the same Mrs. Eleanor Gwynne’s 
apoth ’s bill; a pretty long one, and full of amusing items, illustrative 
of the medical practice of that day. One of the tables was covered with 
Roman-London remains of Samian ware, &c.; some of it dag up within the 
last few weeks in making the city sewers between Fenchurch Street and 
the river, Two or three specimens of remarkable glass were amongst the 
number; and there were several little vessels of the rarest character, and 
fragments enriched with ornaments and figures of extraordinary beauty. A 
border with a series of temale forms, nearly resembling the Venus de Medicis, 
and a single statue-like person in the grandest style (on a broken piece of 
pottery) attracted much notice, and are well worth being copied in other 
lines of art.—Literary Gazette. 


Butu-Ficuts 1x Tar Souta or France.—We read ina French proyin- 
cial paper that a bull-baiting was advertised to take place at the gates of Nis- 
mes, and, by way ofattraction, the advertisements stated that one of the bulls 
would be given to whoever could take off its cockade, thereby intimating 
that it was an animal of uncommon ferocity. Acceneey the rustic amphi- 
theatre was shortly crowded with spectators. ‘The public,’ coolly remarks 
our authority, ‘was not disappointed. The course was magnificent, the ap- 
pee was frequent and loud; more particularly so once, when the animal, 

aving succeeded in injuring six persons, buried his horns in the side of the 
seventh antagonist, spun him round over his head, and finally flung him to a 
distance. On the following Sunday a fresh ‘ course’ was announced. Upon 
oe occasion a man had his chest perforated by the infuriated animal's 
orns. 


Tur Daauerreotyre.—M. Martinez, of Paris, states that he has discov- 
ered the means of carrying on the daguerreotype process on a gigantic scale. 
He can, he says, daguerreotype an entire panorama, embracing 150 degrees! 
His process consists in curving the metallic plate, and causing the lens which 
reflects the landscape to turn by clock-work. The lens, in turning, passes 
over on one side the whole space to be daguerreotyped, and on the other 
side moves the refracted luminous cone to the plate, to which the objects 
are successively conveyed.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 

European Marriages at Accra-—All the Europeans have native wives, 
who dress in a modest but peculiar style, of which the lady of Mr. Banner- 
man may give an example. She wore a close fitting muslin chemisette, 
buttoned to the throat with gold buttons, a black tunic extending to the 
thigh, a coloured cloth, fastened round the waist and falling as low as the 
ankles, black silk stockings aud prunella shoes. This lady is jet black, of 
rm countenance, roe isa princess of royal blood. In the last great 

aitle between the Europeans on the coast and the powerful King of Ashan- 
tee (the same who defeated and slew Sir Charles M‘Carthy ), the native army 
was put to total rout by the aid of Congreve rockets. The king’s camp, 
with most of his women, fell into the hands of the victors. Three of his 
daughters were appropriated by the English merchants here and at Cape 
Coast, and became their faithful aad probably happy wives. One of the three 
fell to the lot of Mr. Bannerman, mn 8 the lady whom I have described.— 
These women are entrusted with all the property of their husbands, and are 
sometimes left for months in sole charge while the merchants visit Eugland. 
—Journal of an African Cruiser. 

A Curious Mistake.—A statue of Queen Elizabeth, in her royal robes 
—the crown on her head, thesceptre in her right hand, and the glove in 
her left—is placed in a niche over the principal entrance of St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet street. The conspicuous figure met the eyes of a newly-im- 
ported irishwoman, who, in a maudlin state of intoxication, was passing to 
or from Coven Garden market. The figure of the Virgin Queen, which the 
woman evidently mistook for an image of the Virgin Mary, reminded her 
of her religious duties, which she immediately entered upon, regardless of 
the remarks of some and the laughter of others of the crowd which the un- 
usual scene had drawn around her. The fervour with which the poor old 
creature smote her breast and crossed herself evincedat once her sincerity 
and intention. 


Tue Parat Court.—‘The present Pope, Gregory XVI.,’ says the Jowr- 
nal des Debats, ‘is the 258th successor of St. Peter. . He will complete his 
80th year onthe 18th of next month. He was raised to the Pontifical see 
on February 2, 1831. The College of Cardinals is composed of 55 mem- 
bers, two named by Pius VIL., seven by Leo XII, and forty six by Gregory 
XVI. Six cardinais are named in petto, and there are besides nine vacant 
places. The dean of the Sacred College is Cardinal Padini, eighty-seven 





PRiscellanp. 
GOOD SEED. 

Like seeds deep hid in the thankless earth, 

Or buried in dead men’s tombs, 
’Till the spade of the labourer casts them forth, 

Or the treveller’s search exhumes— 
Revived again in the upper air, 

Not one of their powers is lost; 
Plant them, they root and flourish fair, 

And bring forth a goodly host 
Of offepring, though centuries may have past 
Since they in their darksome cells were cast. 


So is the word the poet preaches : 
The good seed inay seem to die, 
And the fruit of the holy creed he teaches 
Be hidden from human eye : 
If the vital germ of truth be there, 
It never can perish wholly, 
Rich blossoms and fruit it will surely bear, 
Though for long years buried lowly ; 
Other hands may bring it to light, and tend; 
But the seed of good thoughts has a fruitful end. 
UTILITY OF BIRDS. 
Of late, says the Gardeners’ Chronicle, our columns have been occupied by 
a discussion concerning the merits and demerits of certain small birds. It 
would seem that these creatures are incarnations of mischiet, if the one 
ty is to be credited ; while the other maintains that they are the winged 
instruments of prosperity. 8. declares that he would not have a gooseber- 
ry if he left a titalive. ‘I. as stoutly asserts that neither gooseberries nor 
anything else will be left if the tits are destroyed. We have thought it 
advisable to give this discussion full scope, because it may be truly, 
regarded as one of the more important of the questions incidentally 
connected with gardening, and, moreover, one concerning which 
there is the most marvellous ignorance. Thousands of people imagine that 
birds live on nothing but corn and fruit, and are therefore supported at the 
personal expense of those who grow corn and fruit, without making any 


sort of return. What, say they, isthe use of such things? ‘We can’t eat | 


them: and there is no good in feeding aswarm of useless plunderers.’ And 
therefore, because of this wise conclusion, the order is given to shoot, trap, 


and poison without mercy. Let us va however, that the arguments In 


favour of birds, to which we have lately given so much space, will have 


removed this error, and that the —— yetween man and birds will have 
reduced itself to whether the balance of good is in favour of the latter or | = : : : ~~ 


against them. 


It would be idle to assert that birds consume nothing which, but for them, 
we might consume ourselves. They feed in part at our expense. They 


destroy, the insects that infest our gardens, when they can find any, and a Wt New York 26th August, 1845. 
when the insects are gone, they search for other food. The first is their la- | [PTEEN VICTORIA S DANCES.—The new and fashionable Ball Room Mazoutha Co. 


bour, the second istheir wages. And is not the workman worthy of his 
hire?’ The man who grudges a bird a little seed or fruit, might as well be- 
grudge his weekly pay to the labourer. There is no doubt that a garden | Royal Bal Costume, by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
would be less expensive if all the work init were done for nothing. If a 
master would pocket his servants’ wages, he would have more to spend 
upon himself, But this sort of arrangement is not exactly consistent with the | Deposrurest Exercises, for young ladies, so adapted to the improvement of the figure 


> . . ° and elevanc: arriave. The ne mproved Royal P a, and P. F Ss 
design of Providence ; and we are sure that it would not meet with the ap- suivenieed ber haw Beaelay po By ig Boy omanyA prise pene eadlies eae eau t a 
as . . 4 : : ] f i ajesty. iss FE. E gs to ¢ hose fz > ay hou- 
probation of eitherS.orT. We repeat it, then, let us look at birds as skilful | our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, in consequence of her previous 
workmen, and the fruitor seed which they eat as the coin with which they | ®'49gement to visit other cities in the States, will be limited to the early part of the fall 
- / —cominencing on the Istof September. Miss E. purposes devoting two evenings a week 


are paid their wages. Not that birds are an unmixed good. Is man‘himeelf ? exclusively to the Mazourka Cotillion, at her residence, 
Is anything? There are situations, doubtless, where birds are an absolute | brings with her the highest testimonials from families which she has taught in England, 


nuisance. Imagine, for instance, a garden surrounded by a wood whicl 


swarms with black birds. Does any one suppose it possible tu gather aripe | of ihe Mazourka and Cellarius’s Valse may be obtained in a few 
. oe he Seer ; eth ne er 18 herbs the 
cherry in such a place? If he does, he is greatly mistaken. He would find | AAMEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &—Mis VEnnunyor nn 


m - Bain Ata, weds st 
the b yt ay _ a er gatherer than himself, and one who ceive, a8 pupils, such Ladies as imay desire to take lessons in appropriate and effective 

ve him troma trouble wi . 7 : J mete ri .. reading, recitation &c., witha vie © preparation tor the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
would relie ec ith his che Try « rop. In such a case the acquisition of a useful, agree able and lady -like accomplishment. ‘TJ erms will be made 


native. 


birds must be trapped, or the crop abandoned. There would be no alter- | known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, 16 Beekman street. a23 tf. 


But such instances are special,and form the ex: eption, not the rule — 
Every day’s experience tells us that birds are among the most efficient in- | #apted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
struments of Providence for destroying the vermin that would ctaverien | 
overrun us. And people may rely upon it, that they cannot more effectually 
encourage the ravages of those insidious foes than by waging war upon the 


creatures which naturally feed upon them 


Tre ARCHAOLOGICAL AssociaTion.—The literary antiquaries were much H. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulice st_up stairs. 


gratified by the inspection of several curious manuscripts; and, amon 


others, by the patent for Nel! Gwinne's pension (for herself and her ean merchandize,on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit from apy a 


ears of age , Schwartzenburg is the youngest of the cardinals ; he is scarce- 
y yetthirty-six years of age. Slxty-two cardinals have died since the ac- 
| cession of Gregory XVI.’ 


| ‘The following are the statistics of the Legion of Honour, as stated by a 
| French journal :—At the fall of the Empire the members of the Legion of 
{ Honour amounted to 30,747, belonging to the 130 departments of which 

France was then composed. Ou the 9th of Nov. 1844, the number had in- 
| creased to 49,714 members, while the number of departments was only 86 
|—viz: 81 grand crosses, 201 grand officers, 833 commanders, 4482 officers, 

and 44,117 knights. Of those, 29,863 receive no pension ; 19,351 members 
receive the pension attached to their various pt (102. per annum to the 
lowest). The revenues attached to the order amount to 7,000,000f. for the 
year 1446. The expenses are estimated at 6,897,798f. 

The late celebrated Schlegel has by his will bequeathed his inkstand to 
the King of Prussia. One half his fortune is settled on bis wife, who reside 
at Heidelberg with her father, the Ecclesiastical Counsellor Paulus. She 
separated from her husband a year after their marriage, which took place in 
1819. It is not known how the illustrious author has disposed of his valua- 
ble library, or whether he has left behind him any manuscripts for publica- 
tion. 

Arrican Antiquitizs —Three hundred cases of African antiquities have 
been sent to Paris from Algeria, and are to form a separate museum in the 
Louvre. Many very interesting remains have been found in the province 
of Constantina both Roman and Punic, anterior to the Roman period. 

ReMankaBie Cirncumstance.—John Sweeny, who was severely injured 
in the brow by a kick from a horse, was before the accident ove of the 
greatest stammerers in his speech. He now speaks fluently, and with the 
greatest ease.— Caledonian. 


Gas-LicutinG in Iraty.—Millan was first lighted by gas on the first 
week of April; Florence during the same month. 

Luruer.—At Stockholm has been discovered Luther's original letter to 
the Archbishop of Magdeburgh, protesting against the sale of indulgences ; 
it bears the date of Oet. 31st, 1547. 

PotatorE Paper —A manufacturer of Nice, after six years’ labour, has 
succeeded in producing excellent paper and pasteboard from a substance 
separated from the potatce. 











Two vases have been discovered by a peasant while digging a field at 
Boisconcourt; one containing 32 gold, and the other 300 silver, coins. The 
latter bears the image of John I. Duke of Lorraine, and Mary of Blois, re- 
| gent during his minority, 1390. The gold are of various coinage—John J. 
Lorraine, Robert Duke of Bois, Louis of Flanders; some of Arragon, Guel- 
ders, and Lubeck. 
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JOHN W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Will resume his Classes for Parvate Purits, on the Ist of September next, at his resi- 
dence, 476 Broome-street. 





tillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Polka, in the leading circles 
| of Paris and London, and created, if possible, a greater degree of excitement, from its 
peculiarly elegant and graceful style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 


MISS E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, from London, having just arrived 
from Europe, begs to announce her intention of giving instructionin New York, 
in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball Room Novelties. Also, the 


44-Barclay-street. Miss E. 


and the certificate of M. Coulon, first Teacher in the Court Circles. Private Lessons, 


1 | Schoolsand Families attended at their own residences, if required. A pe rfect knowledge 
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\ URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 
a 


coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 


| 


recommended by the mosteminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by all respectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 


g H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drags, Chemicals and general 
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EP pcAazion,—Bey: R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 
This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepay. 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has been spar. 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built express for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city, an Mr, 
Huddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an instity. 
tion, in which’ every requisite for the accommodation, convenierce, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as ihe experience of many years has suggested, 
The situation is pernepe the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur 
pose, as regards health and facility of access, All the advantages of the best instruc. 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained } 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. y 
Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at bis residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The regular Academical Year will commence on the Ist of September, ag. 
ter the summer vacation. The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. é ) 
For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct and separate ap- 
plications will be received at any time. , ’ 

T ERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)— Day Boarders 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. jy 128m. 


YO BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to copentnts and person 
wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canac a, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of y: 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in @ good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings are a large stone and frame Woollen Fac. 
tory, adapted for four Saag maa sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell. 
ing House ; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec. 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, andfaffords upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirabable openin fora merchant’s store. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings 
a2 6m. 





oronto. 
OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions io 
their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufacty. 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with, 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the largest 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
quality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience. There may be found 
able Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and ym Goods, Fire Irons, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block and Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city’ 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of ~' 
a2 J.B. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 
NFORMATION WANTED.—If Ropert WEATHERBY, his heirs or his triends see thig 
notice, they will hear of something very much to their advantage, by applying to, 
HIRAM SMITH, No. 111 Wall st. New York. 
Robert Weatherby was last heard from, at No. 45 Washington Street, Albany, N. Y, 
10th Feb’y 1834. alG 417” 
ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectfully informs the pub. 
lic, that he will have the above well known seabathing establishment, ready for the 
reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining roomg 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, atthe Astor House, N. ¥ 
mySl 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON., 
OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED. : 
The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer ther 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importationg 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at une establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. 
Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 
packed by an experienced hand. 
Catalogues at the store. WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 
al 19 4m 46 Maiden-Lane. 
ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles usualiy adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. 
Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake} 
late ef New York.g al 26 tf 
LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner ot Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. 
_ Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two ‘* Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. 
Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
that ro one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy. Taken in any 
weather. 
Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c., &c., forward 
on war eared point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 





(_D—T wo or three skilful operators. Apply as above. aboe) 15 
— PARKER HOUSE, Sart 
New-Bedtford 
JAMES L. MITCHELL. jy% St 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others 
and for the whole duration oi life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums nay 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 Pi 1 Tow, 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 | 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 6 
18 0 89 36 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 { 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 091 | 32 1 33 44 19 56 2 7 
21 0 92 3 134 45 1 91 57 3 70 

0 95 « 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 “4 
23 097 35 1 3% 47 1 93 59 3 7 
24 6 99 36 139 48 1 94 60 4 w 
25 1 00 37 14 49 1 95 





























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which ine 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $10 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 


David 8S. Kennedy, 
Stephen Allen, 
Jobin R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, James J. Jones, William B. Aster, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
James Hooker, Corn. W. Lawrence, 
John D. Van Buren. JOUN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
CHARLES C, Patmer, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfebltt Physician to the Company. 


JHE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS” 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo y Suares, 
Joba J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 





_ DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS. 
_.._ From ‘Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Cart. CotcLeven, 


Every Monday and Thursday, 
At One o’ Clock, P. 


ne Every Monday and Thursday Kvening 
CITY OF TORONTO.,,....... Carr. Dick, 


At Seven o’ Clock. 
: SOVEREIGN.,........ CapT. SUTHERLAND, 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, 
. At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
PRINCESS ROYAL,...Capt. CorcLevcn, | CITY OF TORONTO,,...... Capt. Dick! 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening, 
At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o' Clock. 
The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at Windsor Harbour, 
Darlington and Bond Head. 
Parcels gnd Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 
N. B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rung for starting. 











The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acci- 
ental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from lia- 
bility. Money parcels at the risk of the owners thereof. 

Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April, 1845. je21 6m. 


OVA SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable property is chiefly siz 
uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Aanapelie, and on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a free communi- 
cation by water tothe United States and all the British North American Provinces, with 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most exten- 
sive operations of iron manufacture. 

The lands belonging to the establishment compromise mearly 2000 acres, amd they con- 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictau and Digby Neck, as render it se- 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. Wood for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may be obtained at a low rate 
from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Resides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron ma- 
chinery. This mill cost $10,000, One Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing a 
large quantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, containing the smelt x 4 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coa) houses eac 
40 by 120 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
men and for other purposes. ‘ , 

That part of the property which is situated at Nictan contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the “ Nictan Falls,” a grist mill and Carding Machine. . 

The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal to $520,- 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in any of the British North American ( olonies, Canada only excepted. 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance of ore and fuel, the high price of iron, the 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces, the 
above establishment offers one of the best sites to be found in the world for the extension 
of Colonial manufacture. : 

The actual cost of the above property was upwards of $120,800. It is now offered for 
less than one third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot fail to accomodate purchasers 
It has been placed in the hands ot the subscriber for sale. And every information respect 
ing the works may be obtained on application to Charies W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion Office, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hon. Enos Collins, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwaltis, Nova Scotia. A. GESNER. 

jy 19. 

“TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
S Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ** GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 hor@ 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 

GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. 


Saturday ...- ---Aug. 23, do | Thursday........cccccocccccceel is, do 
sercank ~ SRE SSE L eee Oly’ GDF I wbecésenccscascuseses Nov. 6, do 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

m Liverpool. From New York. 
Batarday ...crcccccccccccccces July 26, 1845 | Saturday......cccccccscessesces Aug. 30, 1846 
weterday..... ‘Sept. 28, do | Saturday...........scesseceeeeee Oct. 25, de 
NE ccs chaseresnséuh tens Nov. 22, do | Seturdey evs adesbesbngseseeowsse Dec. 2, de 





ov. 
Fare per “‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
Fares per “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” from $80 og1sD, (and $5 Steward’s fee,) according 


to the size and position of the State 
RICSARD IRVIN, 9 From «treet 








the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. 








For freight or passage, apply to 
aulé. 
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For Agricultural Department see page 427. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Parliament of the United Kingdom was prorogued to-day by her 

Majesty in person, with a Speech from the Throne. P : 
otwithstanding theunfavourable stateof the weather, considerablecrowds 

began to assemble ia St. James's Park, Parliament street, and along the 
whole line of road from Buckingham Palace to the House of Lords at an 
early hour. . 

The state carriage was at Buckingham Palace before one o'clock, and in 
afew minutes afterwards her Majesty, his Royal Highaess Prince Albert, 
attended by Earl Jersey, Master of the Horse, entered, and the Royal pro: 
cession having been formed. it slowly passed through St. James's park and 
Parliament street, amidst the cheers of her Majesty’s loyal og oe 

On the arrival of the Sovereign at the House of Lords, the bands of the 
different regiments of guards (who were stationed opposite the entrance) 
played the Nutional Anthem, aud the guns from the Surrey side of the water 
were fired, announcing the arrival of her Majesty. , 

Her Majesty having taken her seat on the Throne with the usual ceremo- 


~——————— 


id . 

Sir Aagustus Clifford, Usher of the Black Rod, was desired to summon 
the Commons to the House of Lords to hear the Royal Speech on the proro- 
gation of parliament. ' 

In a few miuntes, the Speaker, attended by a number of members, ap- 

sared at the bar, when the right hon gentleman having made a short ad. 
} mab recounting the business of the session, and the Royal Assent having 
been given to a few bills, her Majesty read the fullowing Most Gracious 
Reuss i— 

THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
‘ My Lords and Gentlemen: 

‘I rejoice that the state of public business enables me to release you 
from further attendance in Parliament. 

* In closing this laborious session, I must express to you my warm ackuow- 
ledgmeuts for the zeal and assiduity with which you have applied yourselves 
to the consideration of inany subjects deeply affecting the public welfare. 

‘Lhave ziven my cordial assent to the bills which you presented to me 
for remittiug the daties on many articles of import, aud for removing restric- 
tions on the tree application of capital and skill to certain branches of our 
manufactures. 

‘The reduction of taxation will necessarily cause an immediate loss of 
revenue; but I trast that its effect in stimulating commercial enterprise 
aad enlarging the means of consumption, will ultimately provide an ample 
compeueation for any temporary sacrifice. ton , 

‘LT have witnessed with peculiar satisfaction the unremitting attention 
which you have bestowed on the measures recommended by me to _— 
consideration at the commencement of the session, fur improving and ex- 
tending the meaus of academical education in Ireland. : 

‘Yoo may rely upon my determination to carry those measures into exe- 
oution in the mauver best calculated to inspire confidence in the ‘nstitutions 
which have received your sanction, and to give effect to your earnest desire 
to promote the welfare of that part of my domivions. jar 

‘From all foreign Powers I coutinue to receive assurances of their friend. 
ly disposition towar 2 this country. 

‘The couvention which [ have recently concluded with the King of the 
French for the more effectual suppression of the Slave Trade, will, [ trust, 
by establishing a cordial aud active co-operation between the two Powers, 
aftr a better prospect than has hitherto existed of complete success in the 
attaiument of an object for which this country has made so many sacri- 
fices. 


‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


‘1 thank you for the liberality with which you have voted the supplies for 
the service of the current year. 


‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘On your return to your several counties, duties will devolve upon you 
scarcely less important than those froin the performance of which | now re- 
lieve you. 

*I feel avsured that you will promote and confirm, by your influence and 
example, that spirit of loyalty and contentment, which you will tiud gene- 
rally prevaleut throughont the country. 

*In the discharge of all the functions intrusted to you for the public wel 
fare, you may coafiteutly rely ou my cordial support; and L implore the 
blessing o! Divine Providence on our united effurts to encourage the indus- 
try and increase the comfturts of my people, aud to inculcate those religious 
and mural principies which are the surest foundation of our security and 
happiness.’ 

ories read the Speech, and returned it to the Lord Chancellor, that no- 
ble and Learned Lord said, 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, it is her Majesty's rors will and pleasure 
that this Parliament be prorogued to Thursday, the 2d day of October, and 
this Parliameut is accordingly prorogued to Thursday the 2d day of October 
next,’ 

Her Majesty then, bowing to the assembled Lords and Commons, des- 
cended f-oia the Throne, aud accompanied by her Royal Consort and the 
Great Officers of State, and the Officers of the Household, retired in the 
same order in which she had entered. 


—_—-~._-———. 
ROYAL PROGRESS ON THE CONTINENT. 
ARRIVAL OF HER MAJESTY AT ANTWERP. 


The Royal vacht brought up oppusite the principal quay of the cityabout 
six o'clock oa Sunday evening. The day had beev raw and gusty, with oc- 
casional beavy vain, but notwithstanding the unruly weather, no sooner had 
the roar of cannon rung out over the city, than, as if by magic, the previous- 
ly almost deserted streets became alive with men, women, and children 
rashing pel! mel! through every lane and alley which debouched upon the 
quay. Nothing could be more lively or varied than the sceue There were 
half the women of Antwerp—their picturesque lace caps, with thin high 
lappets fluttering in the wind, and their gaily coloured costume, contrasting 
well with the cternal blouses and casquet/es of the men There were the 
dark blue uniforms, yellow epaulettes, and glancing muskets of the Belgian 
soldiers glittering in i ng lines among thecrowd ‘The vigilantes (the Ant- 
werp cabs), which had poured down towards the quay as svon as the com- 
ing of the royal party was described, were soon clustered over with spec- 
tators, The »amins climbed into the branches of the trees which diversify 
the lineof pier ‘The windowsof the cafes aud estaminets which tine it 
appeared specdily converted into square masses of human heads. The ves- 
sels lying in the river were soon flattering with gay bunting. the perpendi 
cular and horizontally striped flags of Belgian and Holland waving amica- 
bly together. The couple of Belgian reverrae cutters, whose guns had given 
the first warning, continued to blaze away from starboard and port; boats, 
sails and rows, shot otf trom every fanding place, with freights of specta- 
tors ; flags rose upon the top of every steeple which towers over the pictur- 
esque masses of Antwerp. On the principal laoding-place the standards of 
England avd Belgium were hoisted at the same moment, and toequal heights; 
and the eager crowds npon the qnays—their dark coloured tnasses contrast- 
ing well with the bright greeu of the alleys of trees which rose above 
them and white glancing line of houses behind—througed and swayed back- 
wards aod forwards, in all the agonies of anticipation. Nor had they to 
waitlong The Scheldt below Antwerp mach resembles the flattest and 
dallest portions of the course of the Thames below Loudon bridge. The 
Fiver wiuds in long reaches like our English stream, and far away over the 
vast expanses of swampy meadow land which form its banks, were soon to 
be seen the masts of the royal yacht, urging its way rapidly, against a strong 
breeze, towarris the lown. 

_ Juet at this raoment a heavy pelting rain came down. The effect was cu- 
rious. Instantly the whole line of quay seemed to be paved with aimbrel- 
los. Men and women—soldiers and gamins—the casquettes wud the lace 
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ham of their presence hardly drowned a note of the band, which, improvis- 
ed in hot haste. and, mustering any species ef out-of-door and in-door in- 
strument, struck up ‘God save the Queen.’ In a moment thereafter the 
royal yacht was lying quietly in the river; and it being evident that it was 
not the intention of her Majesty to land till the next day, the crowds began 
to disperse. 

MONDAY. 


It being her Majesty’s wish that every arrangement should be condacted 
in the most private manner possible the landing, which took place between 
six and seven o’clock, was not so brilliant an affair as under other circum- 
stances it might have been; but it was nevertheless a scene of much anima- 
ted he as any such progress through a town like Antwerp must neces- 
sarily be. 

A bustling crowd early thronged the quay, the picturesque costumes of 
Flanders flaunting gaily along the loug range of wharfs, and according well 
with the streets through which the cortege passed Her Majesty, on land- 
ing, was received by the Burgomaster of Antwerp, M. Henry Legrelle ; 
by the governor of the province, and the general commanding the forces, 
the Count D'Hune ; = by the Baron Arnim. None of these gentlemen, 
by her Majesty’s wish, wore any official costume. The brief passage from 
the river to the railway is full of interest, leading, as it does, through some 
of the most picturesque streets and by some of the most ancient buildings 
of Antwerp. : 

The city looks well as seen from the Scheldt. Its multitude of elaborate- 
ly sculptared towers rising in every varied form of Gothic architecture—the 
slighter needle-like spires spriuging upwards from the roofs of the smalier 
churches; the endless succession of high peaked gables and roofs, broken 
by long ranges of windows and crowned with every freak and fantasy which 
the tine imagination and laborious hands of the people of the old Flemish 
towns could conjure outof stone to deck their dwellings; all these erchi- 
tectural beauties, mingled here and there with clumps of trees rising from 
some old burgomaster’s garden, and eulivened and varied by the lofty fabric 
of the rigging of the vessels lying in the docks, the clumsy spars of the 
country river craft, contrasting with the more tapering array of masts and 
rigging which mark the goodly foreign-going ships beneath ; all these, when 
viewed from the river, and seen rising abruptly from its low sedgy bauks, 
make up a very beautiful and interesting panorama. 


Her Majesty landed at the Quay Rubens, a part of the large ranges of 
wharf which forms so pleasant a promenade along the Scheldt. It is the 
river boundary of Antwerp, and the eye runs for perhaps a mile along a gay 
succession of white painted multitudinous-windowed houses. The glare of 
this long rampart of whitened estaminates and cafes, is broken and subdued 
by the double rows of trees which form green alleys along the river’s bank, 
while the gray masses and hoary pinnacles which term the back ground 
point to the aucieut days of Antwerp, and make us feel that the river front 
of the city, with its modernised aspect, is only a sort of screen to the nar 
row antique streets which wiud, and the elaborate piles of olden masonry 
which stand heaped, behind it. 

The drive from the river to the railway station may be somewhat about a 
nile in length—the route every now and then, as you turn from one nar- 
row street into another, giving you glimpses of old churches and lofty fa- 
cades of quaint fountains and gaily sculptured and painted images of the 
Virgin—each figure in its sacred niche, witb its peculiar lantern hung before 
it. 


To the right may be observed the Hotel de Ville, a noble gray pile, its 
high characteristic roof broken as usual by ranges of windows, like port- 


holes in a ship's broadside, sud surrounded by masses of buildings aa memo- 
rable and as striking as itsel!—the ancient dwelling of the rich old burgo- 
inas‘ers of Autwerp—men for whom Rubens and Vandyke painted, in whose 
compapy Teniers and Ostade might have revelled—stern, picturesque-look- 
ing old fellows—those sturdy men of Flanders whose bluff burgher vigour of 
body and mind reared up the grand structure of commerce and industry, 
which in the middle ages made the little slice of Holland and the Nether- 
lands an Eden among the rude nations of warriors with which it was sur- 
ronnded. 

From moment to moment, during the drive from the quay to the station, 
you observe the cathedral, with its exquisite tower piercing far iuto the sky, 
a model of architectural grace—so light, so airy, yet withal so perfectly and 
massively oe gpteper sty elaborate n its sculpture, its ranges of galle- 
ries and pillars, its tracery and fretted work, gradually, as the eye follows 
its arrow like ascent, becoming more aud more slight, but not less beauti- 
tiful, until you see the blue sky smid the irregular outline of the sculpture, 
and through the Gothic tracery of the windows—the whole finally melting 
away into the clustered pinnacles which crown the whole. On the top of 
this glorious tower waved the standards of England and Belgium. Now a 
flag on a church tower is no very remarkable object, but the cathedral tow- 
erof Antwerp is sui gencris. ‘To planta flag-staff there, is a work of skill 
and daring. You canuotascend to the giddy summit by the ordinary means 
of winding staircases. After reaching a certain height the internal means of 
ascent cease, and if any one wishes to mount still higher among the top- 
most pinnacles he must clamber up on the outside from pillar to pillar— 
placing light ladders from stage to stage—toiling upwards from one piece 
of sculpture to another—a feat which only a Quasimodo could possibly ac- 
complish. Now the Quasimado of Autwerp, who upon grand occasions 
mouuts to the very sum nic of the tower to arrange matters for the display 
of bunting, is an old sailor of the port, who undertakes the task for the re- 
muneration of four francs. { saw him on Saturday night at his work. Tbe 
streets, despite the rain, which was falling fast, were crowded with gazers, 
watching the little dark speck which woond, and climbed, and straggled 
from peak to point, and from pinnacle to pinnacle, scaring the jackdaws 
from their snug nests among the sculpture, until, from a change in the dis- 
position of the flag-statf, it was evident that the object had been achieved, 
and that the nautical Quasimodo had fairly won bis tour francs. 

Leaving, however the cathedral and its tower, in following her Majesty in 
her route to the mere prosaic regions of locomotives and stations, we clear 
by the gate at which the octrot is levied, pass along the bridge which ervs- 
ses the moat, glance fora moment at the frowning walls and green glacis of 
the fortitication extending round us, and we are beyond the bounds of the 
city, and close to the railway station. This latter puts one in mind of an 
Euglish railway terminus half finished. Some of the offices are of rude 
workmanship, giving the whole a temporary, make-shift appearances ; but 
imperfect as the place appears to an eye accustomed to the trim, precise 
railway termini of Eagland, the admirable arrangements on the ling, in all 
its branches, from Ostend to Aix-la-Chapelle, amply make up for the ab- 
sence of that solid, complete air, which always characterises our smullest 
Euglish railway stations. On the present occasion some preparations had 
been hastily made. The English and Belgian flags floated amicably to- 
gether over the priacipal entrance, and asmall party of the 10.h of the line 
was drawn up, uudec the command of Colonel Gilleaume. 

As the royal cortege drove up. the Belgian troops stood to their arms, 
and their band, a smail but capitally drilled one, played “God save the 
Queen.” Allthe railway officials were aaa A en grand tenn, headed 
by M. Masui, the director general of Belgian railways. The royal carriage 
used upon the occasion was one generally appropriated to his Majesty the 
King of the Belgians. It was plain but peat, decorated with gilt crowns, 
and bearing the royal arme of Belgium. The royal party remained not a 
moment at the station, and the special train started exactly at7 o’clock, and 
proceeded at an easy rate eowarda 


MALINES. 

A rideof about three quarters ofan hour through the rich fieldsof Belgium, 
by hedges and coppices and cottages very like those ofthe midland coun- 
ties of Lugland, conducts the traveller to Maliues, famous for its lace, and 
the graud central station of the Belgian railways As the royal train sped 
on, It was amusing to observe the curiosity of the peasants, clustered in 
groups at the points where the cross-roads of the country pass the line. At 
every station a little group was assembled the men casquels in hand, the 
women in their picturesque caps, making all manner of extraordiwary obei- 
sances. At Malmesdue preparation had been made for the meeting of her 
Majesty with the King and Queen of the Belgians 





caps—the epaulettes aud the blouses—all disappeared uuder the expanse of 
cotton and silk iminediately spread out for protection. The shower passed 
away ae suddealy as it came, and in afew momeuts the Victoria and Albert 
wheeled round the last point which she had to double, and shot by the row 
of quays. 

The Belgiau craft immediately manned yards, aud the captain of the port, 
accompauied by baron d’Arnim, the Prussian miuister at Brussels, wd Sir 
Hamiltoa Seymour, the English ambassador there, pushed off in an official 

marge, to welcome ber ae oe and the Prince to Antwerp. Nearly oppo- 
Site the priacipal landing place the yacht slackened her speed, then stopped 
ber paddles A buzz ran amid the crowd—a hurried rumour from mouth 
te mouth that (he Queen would land inscanter ; but it was speedily check- 
ed as the yaclit slowly turned her bead from the Antwerp shore, and her 
anchor fell heavily from her bows into the middle of the Scheldt. There 
was no particular manifestation of popular feeling ashore—no cheering, no 
Boise, The crowd were good-humouredly cutiovs—nothing more. “The 





The station isa large ove, and at every point the Belgian and British co- 
lours flattered gaily in the wiud. A company or twooflancers lined the rail 
on each side. Groups of the townspeople and the workmen employed on 
the railway were rauged behind. [n front stood the King and the Qaeen of 
the Belgians, attended by abrilliant suite, among whom were the Comte 
| d’Arschiot, General Gublis, General d’ Hoogvorst, M. Van de Weyer, &c. 

As the royal train swept up the band burst into, not the accustomed ‘ God 
save the Queen,’ but the merrily-ringing notes of the‘ Anuen polka.’ The 
train stopped, the English royal party then stepped into her Majesty’s car- 
riage. There was a short delay—a scampering to and fro of officers—a wa- 
ving of ladies’ handkerchiefs and gentlemen’s hats: then the train which 
had brought his Belgic Majesty from Brussels was attached to the special 
canvoi trom Autwerp, the blue, yellow, and tricolour hoisted on the engine, 
and the train, thus reinforced, moved slowly away from Malines, passing 
under a triumphal arch, all flattering with flagsand gay with paintings, bear- 
ing the inscription, ‘ La Station de Malines ala Reiae Victoriaet 8. R. A, 
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a Prince Albert.’ 
well managed. 


The trai uow mended its pace, and speeded merrily on towards 
LOUVAIN. 


Here was a momentary stop, just enough to catch a glimpse of a dashin 
party of Chasseurs, and to hear the music of their tees rear The quiet 
courtesy of the people seemed not enough for a travelling Englishman who 
happened tobe among them. He set up at once the national hurrah, or 
rather, io his fashion the ‘ hooray!’ and tried by acting as fugleman to in- 
duce the rest to juin. But thechorus was very faint. The train, however, 
once more in motion our Euglishman again set np bis cheer, waving his hat 
most energetically. By this time the people had entered into ‘ the humour 
of it,’ and joined him with a cheer as hearty as could have been produced by 
any givea number of Juhn Balls. 

he country between Autwerp and Liege is rather more interesting than 
is usual with the scenery of Flanders. Still, in Eugland. it would be consi- 
dered flat. But what it wants in beauty is made up in fertility. Every lit- 
tle patch of ground is cultivated with the most sedulous care, and the earth 
repays the wil bestowed upon its plentital crops. There is a remarkable 
resemblance between the general features of rural life here and those in 
England. ‘The cottages, in particular, are very pretty, clean, and pictures- 


que. 
LIEGE. 

The Ens station is remarkable iu another way. There are some unusual 
engineering difficulties here. The station is between 400 and 500 feet above 
the level of the Meuse. The gradient of descent is so sieep that the loco- 
motive engines cannot be used, but the trainis drawn by ropes up and down 
two inclined planes, each about two miles and a half long. The view you 
obtain from the height of the grasient of Liege and the valley of the Meuse 
is one of a character not often seen on a railway, or indeed anywhere else. 
Perhaps some part of the effect it produces on the spectator may be attri- 
butable to the sudden change which here takes place from flit and uninte. 
resting, or, at all events, level and commov-place scenery, to the unfamiliar 
beauties of hill and vailey. But the scene would be grand and picturesque 
seen from any point of view Emergiug from the * cutting’ of the railway 
where the view is obstructed on either side, you come sudd: nly on Liege, 
lying ina valey below, and embosomed in hills of more than common 
beauty. Tne town itself is in many of its features very similar to our large 
manufacturing towns, with the advantage of much finer position. The 
smoke of the factories rise above the =a houses; but what would be de- 
structive to all ideas of the picturesque in any other position, becomes here 
almust an additional beauty, trom the contrast it affords to the smiling verdure 
of the valley of the Meuse, and the fir-crowued bills around. 

As the train passed down the line through the picturesque suburbs of 
Liege, the high banks, which rise and fall, blooming with gardeus, swarmed 
with the inhabitants. The soutane of the priest, the blouse of the peasant, 
the gay parti-colovred attire of the women, mingled iu picturesque confu- 
sion among the rich gardens and in the narrow streets. All was quiet o-der 
among the spectators. They were curious, but not rudely so; and when 
the train stopped at the station, a most respectful silence prevailed among 
the multitude which thronged it. The place was gaily decorated with flags; 
and a fine party of Belgiau infantry where drawn up alung the line, their 
band playing our national anthem. 


DEPARTURE FROM LIEGE. 


The stay made at this fine old town was very short, and the train was 
speedily in motion again upon the further bank of the Meuse. Nothing can 
be imagined more striking than the entire change in the scenery which oc- 
cars immediately afier passing Liege. For hours previously you have been 
traversing a vast expanse of the richest and flattest svil—field after field, 
and coppice after coppice, in endless succession, stretching away monoto- 
nously to the horizon. Suddenly all is changed. You leave the Hat for the 
rugged—the champaign forthe mountainous. The country beyond the 
Meuse, towards Aix-la-Chapelle, may be called the highlauds of Belgium. 
The hills—steep and craggy, wooded sometimes to the summit, at others 
flinging bare masses of rock high into the air—rise onali sides The rail- 
road winds through deliciously varied glens, ever and anon opening up vis- 
tas of rocks aud wood, and water, and then again appearing to occupy a 
high amphitheatre, hemmed in by rocky headlands. Fine trout streams 
come wimpling and a the ravines and along the road, the mer- 
ry music of their waters, as they flash over the clean shingle, or gurgle amid 
rocks from pool to pool, forming a pleasant contrast to the dull ceocy mur- 
mur of the mu dy streams of the lower part of Flanders. Here and there- 
perched in snug nooks, amid the trees and rocks, at the angles of corn fields 
which creep up the hill side amid the sterver scenery, we have pretty little 
chateaus; and lower down, upun the very banks of the winding stream, 
there are built manufactories, principally of cloth, and in general so well 
situated and tastefully designed as rather to add to than detract from the 
beauty of the scene. 

Amid these sweet glens lies the little town of 


VERVIERS. 


Itis not exactly on the Prussian frontier, but the last town in the Belgian 
territory. It isa clean, healthy-looking place—not very ancieut apparenily, 
but neat, cheerful, and smiling. Here was stationed a Belgian guard of 
honour, Flags and garlands waved in abundance, the bins, white, aud 
yellow came out in great force, and the station was crowded with the Ver- 
vienses, male and female, young and old, ali waiting for a glimpse of her 
Majesty. The train stopped, and the King and Queen of the Belgians took 
their leave of the Queen. 

_ Some four or five miles past Verviers, after passing Limberg, a curious 
little old town perched on the top of a green hill, we arvived at the Prus- 
sian frontier. A bridge divides the territories of Leopold from those of 
Frederick William. On one side floated the last Belgian flag we saw—-on the 
other the black eagie was ps eye” and amid the crowd collected at the 
station, were to be seen the biue uniforms and glancing helmets of the Prus- 
sian soldiery. Here the Crown Prince joined the party, and the train push- 
ed rapidly onward, throngh a finely wooded opeu couutry, far away iu a 
wide panorama of wood and meadow. The eutrance to the frontier of Prus- 
sia, I may remark, put me very much in mind of views in Surrey aud Hamp- 
shire. 

The road, besides being most picturesque, differs also from most of the 
railways in this part of the country in haviog many engineering difliculties, 
There are numerous tunnels, a kind of railway work looked at with no 
little wonder and admiration, by the good Belgians, and Germans. The pass- 
sage through these tunnels is not the least picturesque part of the whole 
jourvey by this railway. The tunnels are not left in darkaess as in Eng- 
Javd, but there are small ligits fixed on the walls at a distance of about a 
yard apart, and the effect of a loug vista of these small glimmering stars 
seen in the subterranean gloom is very striking. In addition to the smaller 
lights, there are also stationed, at intervals in the tunnel, men bearing im 
mense torches, the wild glare of which, as they wave in the wind whah 
rushes through the opening. throws a sort of iufernal poetry over what is 
usually sutficiently common-place. The presence of lights in atannel adds 
very much to the sense of security of the passengers, aud affords another in- 
stance of what has often been remarked, that on the well-managed railways 
of Belgium and Germany every otber consideration is sacrificed for the one 
object of eecuring the public safety. Some 20 minutes travelling, after 
passing tho froutier, brought us to the gaming, mineral-water-drinking towu 
ii 


Altogether the effect was very good. Everything was 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLF, 

the bath of Germany. Here his Majesty of Prussia, attended by a numerous 
suite, was in waiting. The station was one mass of wreathed gurlands and 
fintteriug standards. A fine body of Prussian infantry, in their summer uni- 
form, blue coats and white trousers, stood erect and soldier-like, amid the 
crowd of elegantiy-dressed ladies who througed the platform. The train 
stopped—the military presented arms—the King of Prasvia handed her Ma- 
jesty from the vehicle. Prassian royal carriages were in readiness outside 
the station, and in five minutes after their arrival the whole royal party 
were speeding down the maiu street of Aix-le-Chapelle, towards the cathe- 
dral, in which were interred the bones of Charlemagne. There was a tre- 
mendvus rush after the royal cortege. A body of gentlemen, well mount- 
ed aud uniformly dressed, formed a sort of amateac escort. The streets 
were gaily garlanded aud festconed, windows and balconies were crowded 
with fair faces, smiling and animated. Away went the royal carriages at a 
— rate down towards the cathedral, passing the Fontaines Chaudes, 
the theatre, and taking all the main streets, with their haudsome hotels, in 
the way; and away weni the spectators, on horse, and foot, and vehicle— 
buxom damsels bare-headed but neatly shawled, and gentlemea who seem- 
ed to have done nothing but smoke long pipes and grease their mustachios 
since they were born—following in the most helter-skelter fashion. 

After visiting the shrine of the great founder of the empire of France, her 
Majesty and the party proceeded to the house of the chief burgomaster, M. 
Alleseen, a cloth manufacturer, where a suirptuous lancheou was prepared 
and partaken of. Then came the same rush throngh the streets to the sta- 





tion. Agaia the platform was filled with its former occupants, and in a brief 
space the train was ia motion, her Majesty having spent nearly two hours in 
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the old city of Aix-a-Chapelle Up to this point the royal travellers ued 
journeyed in the Belgian royal carriages. Prussian vehicles were now il 
tached to the train, and in one of these, a very splendid carriage, richly 
without being very gaily decorated, the Sovereigns of England and Prussia 
ued their journey. 
Pie were ihe fairly in Prassia. The houses and villages had lost “> 
of the picturesqueness of those of Flanders, and the peasants looked decide ' 
ly more English than those of the Low Countries. A curious indication of 
the military character of the country might be observed in the samaetane < 
tty hamlets, who drew themselves up in military array each armed wit 
is masket, and saluted in regular soldier-like style. At one or two stations 
too, and particularly at that of Daren, a small manufacturing town the — 
webr, or uativoal guard of Prassia. turned out, not in their uniforms, bu 
dressed as for anevening party. The contrast between this peaceful —_ 
and the business-like manner in which they handled their muskets, was od 
enough. They certaiuly looked a most respectable body of men, and —_ 
band, also dressed en bourgeois, performed ‘God save the Queen’ ina style 
which very few orchestras could produce a parallel to. 
COLOGNE, 

As we approached Cologne, the country becomes flat and richly wooded. 
Indeed, the eye glances for miles and miles over a brown expanse of forest, 
here and there broken by the grey turrets of a chateau, probably once the 
stronghold of some marauding baron, who hunted wild boars in these very 
glades, and quaffed his Rhenish beneath these antique roof-trees. 

At some distance from Cologne, rising in adark line upon the horizon, the 
eye catches a long rauge of far off bills. ‘Cuey are those which form Nee 
right-hand ridges of the valley of the Rhine. A long neck of table land, of 
mingled corn and forest trees, which divides the valley of the Meuse from 
the valley of the Rhiue, is traversed, during which time these distant hills 
gradually rise higher and appear plainer to the view. The couutry appears 
to be getting more populous, cottages rise more thickly around, spires tow- 
er upwards on every band, the whirling arms of windmills alternately show 
above and dip beneath the dark outline of the forest. The train speeds on, 
and far off towers and massive piles of building begin to be visible Suabur- 
ban estaminets and cafes, the vine clustering rouud their rools and walls, 
are passed on either hand; the gazers and saunterers to the right and left ia- 
crease, and in the mighty tower which struck your attention ular off you re- 
cognise the most conspicuous portion of the far-famed, aud not more far than 

ustly famed, Cathedral of Cologne. hy 

Oa this occasiwn a standard waved from its grey summit. Similar orna- 
ments graced the surrounding steeples ; still no part. of the town could well 
be seen—green barriers of trees rose between itand the railway—when 
suddenly a flash darted through the thick foliage, a twirl of white smoke 
rose over it, and the sharp report of a cannon came rattling on the ear. An- 
other, and another, and avother. To the right and lefi, over coppice, trees, 
and among tall poplars, fire flashed and smoke curled upwards—the far- 
extending batteries of Cologne were salnting her Majesty, and thus, amid 
the thunder of artillery, aud the cheers of maltitudes who swarmed round 
the railway and crowded the purlieus of the station, the royal train arrived 
at Cologne. 

The terminus was gay with garlands and flags—the platform with the va- 
ried dresses of the ladies, and the somewhat gaudy robes of the civie func- 
tionaries, who turned out dressed in a high style of municipal daudyism, that 
is to say, robes, aud collars, and cuffs, which we are in wie habit of seeing 
bestowed upon mayors and burgomasters in melo dramas, more frequently 
than in real life However, the melodramatic corporation were all there, 
and evidently thought no small thing cf itself. It had not unfortunately 
much space for oratory, as, almost within five minutes of the time that the 
train stopped, tbe royal party were proceeding, as rapidly as horses could 
carry them, from the terminus of the Khenish railway to that which extends 
from Cologne to Bonn. 

The Palace of Bruhl stands about five or six miles on the road to Bonn, 
and there her Majesty was received with all the honours of torchlight aud 
military music. 

Cologne is full to overflowing; beds, luxuries confined to the favonred 
few—at leastofthe new comers. The long extending banks of the Rhive 
have concentrated all their visitors upon it and Bonn, where, as it is said, 
her Majesty will to-morrow repair, to grace the inauguration of tee statue of 
Beethoven with her presence. 

COLOGNE, TUESDAY NIGHT. 

The excitement and enthusiasm which attended her Majesty’s arrival here, 
have been fully kept up since. The palace of Brahl, which is immediately 
opposite the station of the Cologne and Bonn railway, was the scene of a 
reception, as the train containing the royal party came up last night. such as 
is not often accorded even to royalty. Not less than 600 musicians, com- 
posed of 30 of the bands of different regiments in the Prussian service, join- 
ed their effurts to produce a concert, or musical salute of welcome. The 
effect of such an enormous mass of sound, regulated as it was by the finest 
musical taste, and accomplished with the most perfect precision of execution, 
was more grand than any to which we are ordinarily accustomed. The ac- 
cessories and associations conneeted witn the occasion added stiil more to 
the interest of the scene. This mouster-band performed the English Nation- 
al Anthem and “ Rale, Britan.ia,” be: idessome of the marches of B e hoven 
and Meyerbeer, and some of the national Prussian airs They also beat the 
tattoo in the Prussian fashion. Among the vast body of musicians there was 
an enormous number of drummers, whose skilful playing produced an effect 
that we do not often associate with the idea of that instrument. The ex- 
ecution was so perfect that acomplete gradation of musical sounds was kept 
up, from tLe softest of the piano up to the most deafening forte that was 
ever inflicted on mortal ears Great crowds of people were assembled 
around the palace, by whom the Queen and her Royal host were enthusi- 
astically cheered. Her Majesty, after listening for some time to this new 
kiad of military concert-monstre, retired within the palace, and the royal 
party soon after dined. s 

Some idea of the numbers who came to Brubl may be formed from the 
fact that the railway showed almost a continuvus succession of carriages all 
the way from Brabi to Cologne. Although the distance is only 16 or 17 
miles, more than one of the trains occupied three hours and a half in the 
journey. As there is only one line of rail, each train had to stop perpetually 
ull that which came in the opposite direction had passed. These Prussians 
seem to do mere ht halves in the way of welcoming their royal guests. 
No reception her Majesty bas ever had in her own dominions exceeded 
that which has been given her by the people of Prussia. 

This morning (Tuesday) her Majesty left Bruhl by the railway and pro- 
ceeded to Bonn, to witness the grand ceremonial of the inavguration of the 
statue of Beethoven. 





GRAND FETE ON THE RHINE. 

_ In the evening a fete was prepared for her Majesty by the King of Prus- 
sia, far exceeding in splendour and magnificence any with which she has 
been gratified ou her various tours in her own country or abroad. To illu- 
minate Cologne, and make the Rhine one vast feu de joie, was a grand idea 
which could only be carried out in sucha place, and by a despotic will, act- 
ing with unlimited resources. Perhaps in a military country like Prussia 
alone could so many elements be combined towards one grand effect. But 
here, for the ruling power to will that a thing sball be doue is to insure its 
accomplishment, so perfect is the organization of the nation 
other country, except perhaps in Russia, would so e 
welcome have been even thought of as that whic 
success greeted her Majesty last night. 
tempted, much less accomplished, e 
beautiful, as those which were | 
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was far more grand and striking. A rocket from the upper end of the river, 
in the direction of Brubl, made the thousands of spectators who lined the 
shores and crowded the windows of the houses aware that the approach of 
the Queen might soon be expected. Other rockets from the Bridge of Boats 
immediately answered the signal, and ina minute or two after, a large steam- 
vessel (the Princess of Prussia, belonging to the Dusseldorf Company) was 
seen gliding slowly up the Rhine in the direction of Bruhl, her masts bearing 
signals of various colours, and her cabins and saloons literally a blaze of light. 
Rockets of all the most brilliant colours shot up instantaneously from all parts 
of the horizon, forming, as they bent gracefully towards a centre in the high 
upper air, a canopy of brief splendour 

The steam-vessel proceeded up the river as far as St. Tremond, the place 
at which her Majesty was to embark on coming from Brahi, and during the 
interval tbat elapsed a dead silence prevailed among the orderly spectators. 
A quarter of an hour or 20 minutes afterwards a rocket shot up from the 
quarter to which the steamer had gone. This was the signal for the com- 
mencement of the grand reception, and grand it was in the extreme. The 
rocket immediately preceded the appearance of the steamer which bore 
her Majesty and her Royal host. Instantaneously as if one will had animat- 
ed all those who took part in the spectacle, the whole firmament was in a 
blaze of light. Rockets and other feux @artifice appeared in every direction, 
and salutes of artillery were fired ou all sides. The Prussian troops, who 
lined both shores, also kept up a continuous fire of musketry, and from dif- 
ferent parts of the horizon blue, red, and orange-coloured lights were burnt 
in large masses, shedding a bright glare over the animated scene. This firing 
was kept up without intermission—rockets blazing and salutes firing from 
every part of the vast area covered by the illumiuatioas—during the whole 
time the steamer took to come to the Bridge of Boats—perhaps 20 minutes. 
The sky was one wide blaze of light, and the lurid glare thrown over it by 
the artificial light, particularly over the city of Cologne, brought out some 
exquisite effects. A more striking and imposing display—irom the extent 
of the field of operations, and the inexhaustible continuity of the firing—~can 
seldom have been seen. As the steamer approached the Bridge of Boats, a 
new feature of beauty was added. Instantaneously the whole bridge became 
a blaze of light, looking like a rich fringe of bright gold. Andasa climax to 
the Festheleuchtung, tue Cathedral of Cologne was illuminated. Passing 
through the Bridge of Boats, which was opened for the purpose, the steamer 
went on to the lauding place, amidst a covtinuous fire of salutes. A guard 
of honour formed of Prussian troops of the line was drawn up. Her Ma- 
jesty afterwards drove through the principal streets of Cologne, which 
were brilliantly illuminated and decorated with flags. She was euthusias- 
tically received by the people. Her Majesty then went back to Brahl to 
the rail-road. ' 

Aug. 13.—This afternoon her Majesty and suite, accompanied by the King 
of Prussia, left Bruhl for Cologue, ia order to see the cathedral and some few 
other of the remarkable sights of the city. By an order from the authorities, 
which was previously promulgated in the papers, a aes was formed 
of the Domban-Verein, or committee for superintending the completion of 
the cathedral, together with the workmeu employed under them. They 
formed in a long line, two or three abreast, in a small square near the cathe- 
dral, so that when the Royal party came up they were ready to precede them, 
The carriages drove slowly round the area in which the cathedral stands, 
the Queen being thus enabled to see the full beauty of the structure, which 
although, as every reader knows, is unfinished, is nevertheless magnificeni, 
When it is entirely finished, which now, after the lapse of nearly three cen. 
turies and a half, seems probabie, it will be the most splendid and perfect 
specimen of Gothic architecture in the world. As it stands now, there is a 
melancholy grandeur about the edifice. The great design of the architect 
for the whole building is marked out with tolerable clearness, but nearly all 
that is necessary to give it an ensemble of architectural beauty is unfinished. 
The great tower, which is a miracle of lightness and elegance for so gigantic 
a mass, was to have been 500 feet high, but it is cut short at about 160. It 
was to have had a companion tower of the same height, which, however, 
was not even commenced. from the top of one of the towers the royal flag 
waved, and singular to say, from the crane which was left by the workmen 
atthe top of the tower when the work was left unfinished in the very early 
part of the 16th century. 

When the cathedral was illuminated on Tuesday night, the effect, as seen 
from a nearer point of view, was ane beautiful. It was lit,not merely 
with plain, but with coloured lights, and, by a litule skill, a general colour 
was suffused over the building, a sort of pink with a glare of bright orange 
thrown on it. All the exquisitely delicate tracery of the architecture was 
thus brought ont clearly, and the building looked even more airy and elegant 
than by day. It looked as if it were made of very thin transparent stone, 
and lit from within. The whole effect was beautiful in the extreme. 


As the Queen now passed round the cathedral a vast crowd of persons | 


lined the way. They behaved with the ntmost decorum. As soon as the 
circuit of the exterior had been made her Majesty and the other distinguish- 
ed persenages left their carriages and entered the cathedral. The bells were 
set tolling at the time, and their blended tones, more deep, and at the same 
time more soft than those ef the finest organ, produced the grandest harmony 
conceivable. The choir of the cathedral is remarkable as one of the most 
perfect specimens of Gothic architecture extant. Here also is the famous 
shrine of the three kings of Cologne. All these things, and many more, 
which are familiar to travellers, and the circumstantial particulars of which 
are to be found in the guide books, were visited by the royal purty. After 
leaving the cathedral, they proceeded to the church St. Ursula, to the Mu- 
seum, and to some of the other subjects of interest in the city. They then 
returned to Bruhl. 

Gees 

From Punch. 
*S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
RETURNED HOMK—THE HOUSE (OF COURSE) ‘NOT FIT 

MR. CAUDLE, IN SELF-DEFENCE, TAKES A BOOK. 

After all, Caudle, it is something to get into one’s own bed again. I shall 
sleep tonight. What! You're glad of it? That's like your sneering; [ 
know what yon mean. Of course; | never can think of making myself 
comfortable, but you wound my feelings. If you cared for your own bed 
like any other man, you’d not have staid out till this hoar. Don’t say that I 
drove you out of the house as soon as you came in it. IL only just spoke 
about the dirt and the dust,—but the fact is, you'd be happy ina pigstye! I 
thought [ could have trusted that Mrs. Closepeg with untold gold ; and did 
you only see the hearth-rug? When we left home there was a tiger in it: 
{ should like to know who could make out the tiger, now? Oh, it’s very 
well for you to swear at the tiger, but swearing won't revive the rug again. 
Else you might swear. 

You could go out and make yourself comfortable at your club. You little 
know how many windows are broken. How many do you think? No; I 
shan’t tell you to-morrow—you shall know now. I’msure! Talking about 
getting health at Margate ; all my health went away directly I went into 
the kitchen. There’s dear mother’s china mug cracked in two places, I 
could have sat down and cried when I saw it: a mug I can recollect when 
[ wasachild. Eh? J should have locked it up,then? Yes: that’s your feel- 
ings for anything of mine. I only wish it had been your punch bowl ; but, 
thank gooduess! I think that’s chipped. 

Well,’you haven’t answercd about the windows—you can’t guess how 
many? Youdon'tcare? Well, if nobody caughtcold but you, it would be 
little matter. Six windows clean out, and three cracked! You can’t help it? 
I should like to know where the money’s to come from to mend ’em! The y 
shan’t be mended, that’s all. Then you'll see how respectable the house 
willlook. But I know very well what you think. Yes; you're glad of it. 
You think that this willkeep me at bhome—but I'll never stir out again 
Then you can go to the sea-side by yourself; then, perhaps, you can be 
happy with Miss Prettyman ?—Now, Candle, if you kuock the pillow with 
your fist in that way, I'll get up. it’s very odd that I can’t mention that 
person's name, but you begin to fight the bolster, and do I doa’t know what. 
There must be something in it, or you wouldn't kick about so, 
couscience needs no—but you know what [| mean. 

She wasn’t coming to town for a week ; and then, of a sudden, she’d had 
aletter. Idare say she had And then, as she said, it would be company 
for her to come with us. She thought I should be ill again, and down in 
the cabin; but with all her art, she dves not know the depth ot me—quite. 
Not but what I was ill; though, like a brute, you wouldn’t see it 

What do you say? Good night, love? 
uare 


MRS. CAUDLE 


CAUDLE HAS 
TO BE SEEN.’ 


MRS. 


A guilty 


Yes; you can be very tender, I 
say—like all of your sex—to suit your own ends; but I can’t go to 
sleep with my head full & the house. The fender in the parlour will uever 
come to itself again. I haven’t counted the kniy es yet, but l’ve made up iny 
mind that half of ’em are lost. No: IL don’t always think the worst; no. 
ind i dou’t make myself unhappy before the time ; 


; butof course. that’s my 
thauks for caring about your property. 


If there ain’? spiders in the curtaius 


18 big as patmegs, I’m a wicked creature. Nota broom has the whole place 
seen since I’ve been away. But assoon as {| get up, won’t I rammage the 
honse out, that’s all. I hadn’t the heart to look at my pickles; but for all I 
left the dvor locked, I’m sure the jars have been moved. Yes: 


vou can 
swear at pickles when you're in bed; but nobody makes more noise about 
em when you want ‘em 

I only hope they've been to the w ine- ellar: then you may know what 
my feelings are, That poor cat, too—What? You hate cats? Yes, poor 
thing! because she’s my favourite—that's it. If that cat could only speak 

















—What!, Jt isn’t necessary? I don’t know what you mean, Mr. Caudle: 


September 6 


thing! I know where the money's gone to that | left for her mtk—1I know. 
Why what have you got there, Mr. Caudle? A book! What! If you 
ain't allowed to sleep, you’ read? Well, nowit is come tos moething! If 
that isn’t insulting a wile to bring a book to bed, [ don’t know what wedlock 
is. But you shan’t read, Caudle; no, you shan’t; not while I’ve strength to 
get up and put outa candle. ; Y 
And that’s like your feelings! You can think a great deal of trumpery 
books; yes, you can’t think too much of the stuff that’s - into print; but 
for what’s real and true about you, why you’ ve the heartofastone. [should 
like to know what that book’s about? What! Milton's Paradise Lost? 
T thought some rubbish of the sort—something to insult me. A nice book, 
i think, to read in bed; and a very respectable person he was who wrote 
it. What do Iknow of him? Mauch more than you think. A very pretty 
fellow, indeed, with his six wives. What? He hadn't sic—he'd only 
three? That’s nothing to do with it; but of course you'll take his part. 
Poor women! A nice time they had with him, I dare say! Aud I’ve no 
doubt, Mr. Candle, you'd like to fullow Mr. Milton’s example: else you 
wouldn't read the stuff he wrote. But you don’t use me as he treated the 
poor souls who married him. Poets, indeed! I'd make a law against any 
tof ’em having wives except upon paper; for, govduess help the dear crea 
tures tied tothem! Like innocent moths lured by acandle! Talking of 
candles, you don’t know that the lamp in the passage is split to bits? I say 
you don’t—do you hear me Mr. Caudle?) Wont you answer? Do you 
| know where youare?) What? Inthe Gardenof Eden? Are you? Then 
you've no business there at this time of night. 
‘And saying this,’ writes Caudle, ‘she scrambled from the bed, and put 
out the light.” 





—— 
From the London T'imes. 


BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 


Bonn, August 11. 

The festival has now fairly commenced, the first musical performance 
having taken place last night in the Beethoven-hall, conducted, as was an- 
nounced, by Hot? kapellmeister Dr. Spohr. 

6 o’clock was the hour fixed for the commencement of the concert, but it 
was nearer half-past 6 before the immense crowd which filled the room, 
amounting to between 2,000 and 3,000 people, had settled themselves in their 

laces and composed themselves into due attention to the proceedings. The 
ball isa building of one spacious room, constructed in the form of a basilica, 
from the roof of which hang long festoons of oak leaves, and the columns, 
the capitals of which assume the form of green brauching palm leaves, are 
entwined with ivy leaves. The lighting of the room is effected by numerous 
chandeliers of various degrees of size aud quality, from the cut glass lustre 
to the ring of candles that illaminates a theatrical booth. Round the walle 
are circular spaces, surrouuded by wreaths successively inscribed with the 
date of Beethoven's birth, the names of his greatest works, and finally the 
date of his death. At the extremity, immediately fronting the entrance, 
over the orchestra, is placed a portrait of Beethoven, in the act of composing 
the Missa Solennis, aud above him an inscription similar to those on the 
lateral walls bearing bis name, aud supported on either side by two painted 
figures of Fame. The appearance of the hall when lighted ap and tilled was 
extremely brilliaat; but there is one great fault iu the arrangements, which 
actsas a drawback, not ouly tothe general appewance of th: hall, bu to the 
actual effect of the perfomaaces, which is the construction of the orchestra, 
the seats of which are completely ou a level, so that nothiug is seen bat the 
conductor’s pulpit and the first rank of the chorus, the sowad of the iastra 
ments issuing from behind a wall of hamin beings. The performers, in- 
strumental and vocal, am ant to from 500 to 600, and are coliected from the 
towns of Bonn, Aix-la-Cuapelle. Cologue &+, the choras being entirely of 
amateurs. The programme of Suuday night’s concert is thus coucisely ex- 
pressed in the published bills ;—* Aagast 10, 6 o'clock in the evening First 
concert, uoder the direction of Holfkapellm:ister Dr. Spobr.—l. Missa 
Solennis, No 2 (in D); 2. Symphony, with chorusses (No.9) The edlo 
parts will be sang by Mesdames Tuczech, Sachs, Krasky, aud Schloss, and 
Messrs. Mantius, Beyer, and Staudigl\.” 

The mass No. 2 of Beethoven is the least known of his later works, al- 
though esteemed by its composer almost above avy of his compositions. It 
is rarely performed in Magland, owing to the immense difficulties it presents 
both fi r ihe vocalists and orchestra. Jt partakes largely of the characterist’cs 
appertaiuing to the third and last epoch of his career. The design is vast 
and elaborate, its developement minute and comprehensive. The Kyrie 
Elecison is almost as long as an entire mass, being divided iuto three sec- 
tions—a movement in /empo moderato of grave and solemn character, an 
| andante, aud a coda. The gloria is magnificent, a veritable hyma of pr tise, 

fuli of the exultation of religious enthusiasm. ‘The credo admirably fulfils 
the indications of the gloria. The former acknowledges the greatness of 
God, the latter exults in the fulness of belief. A more wonderful inspiration 
is not to be found in the whole range of choral music. The sanctus is as it 
should be, a solemn invocation, calm, thoughtful, and profound. The Ag- 
nus Dei is almost heart-breaking. The Dona nobis pacem isa prayer, made 
in faith and joyfalness, exalted impassioned, grand, and impressive, and @ 
superb climax toone of the noblest efforts of the hamanmiud. The diffi- 
culties of this wonderful co.nposition chiefiy devolve upon the chorus.— 

The body of soprani would bave surprised onr excellent amateurs of Ex- 
eter hall. Not a passage was marred, not a point lost. The bassi were 
almost equally entitled to praise. 

Of the solo performers we cannot speak in equal praise. The tenor, an 
amateur, who replaced the celebrated vocalist, Herr Mantius, was in every 
respect inefficient. Staudigl was a stronghold in the basso part, aud Made- 
moiselle Schloss and Mademoiselle Teuzech, a charming and gifted mezzo 
soprano from Berlin, did as much as could be ea pected in the first and second 
soprano parts. But the want of rehearsals was painfully evident, and the 
result was anything but satisfactory. The band, under the conduct of Dr. 
Spohr, did every justice to the accompaniments. The trumpet and some 
other of the wiud instruments might have been better, but on the whole 
there was small ground for dissatistaction. The ninth symphouy is too well 
known in England to need analysis now. Dr Spohr gave toe tempi of the 
different movements with the utmost nicety; and, under his uverring baton, 
everything went to perfection. So great was the effect that the first nove- 
ments, scherzo and andante, were each loudly encored ; bat the extreme 
length of the movements prevented compliance «ith the audience’s wishes. 
The scherzo was one of the most perfect orchestral pertormances imaginable. 
The choral finale was tremendous 

After the musical performances, in accordance with the programme, 
which announced a Sete of fireworks on the Rhine, nearly the whole 
body of auditors and arrists started for the Grosser Koniglicher Hoff, a large 
hotel surrounded by magnificent pleasure-grounds, running down to the 
banks of the river, and from whicha capital view was afforded of the fire- 
works. They were let off from akind of raft in the middle of the stream. 
We canuot, however, say much either fortheir brilliancy or variety, as, from 
all appearance, th’s is abraacl of artin which theGerimaus are far irom shin- 
ing. Asuccession of rockets, andsome iucomprehensible whirligigs, turning 
mysteriously and slowly round, with an occasional discharge of crackery, 
formed the whole of the exhibition. The reflection on the water, how- 
ever, did mach to improve their effect, and, from time to time, a bright 
burst of light brouglit out in a shadowy gleam the distant form ot the hieben- 
berge 

A rehearsal took place this morning of the mass in C, aud Madame Pleyel, 
the Parisian pianist, rehearsed the Concert Gluck of Weber. We under- 
stand there had been some discussion between this lady and the managing 
committee, who very properly refused to comply with her desire of per- 
forming three pieces at the ‘ artists’ concert.’ The threat of the lady to re- 
urn whence she came has not been followed by any concession ou the part 
of the committee. A little surprise is ia preparation for Liszt, who appeare 
to enjoy the utmost popularity both among the natives and visitors of Bonn. 
Dr. Wollf has written asong of praise addressed to the piauist, to which M. 
Fetis has arranged an unpublished MS. of Beeihoven in the possession of M. 
Oury, and it is to be sung at the great dinner in the room of the Golden Star 
on Weduesday. 

There is agre at deal of discontent among many of the musical and other 
celebrities visiting Boon, excited by the want of attention on the part of the 
committee. Sir George Smart, we are told, who received an invitation 
from the committee, as was justly due both to his position and to the ser- 
vices rendered by hii ia the cause of the fund, has not since his arrival met 
with one mark of attention or recognition that he was preseut. 

The ceremony of christening the new steamer afier Beethoven took 
place this morni vg, fullowed by an excursion to the island of Nunnenwerth; 
but we must defer our account of the trip to our next letter. 

















Bonn, Aucust 12 

day of the festival, the whole town of Bonn was 
astir by 6 o’cl in the morning, preparing for the approaching ceremony 
of inaugurating the statue of Beethoven. All the principal streets pre sented 8 
most striking appearance, every house being covered from top to bottom 
with green foliage, while large streamers floated in long array from the 
windows. The market-place was crowded with groups of towusmen, visit- 
ors, and students, while drummers were parading in every direction to 
summon the various members of the procession, to the place of ren lezvous 
— namely Gasthof zur Schoenes Aussicht ({iotel Belle Vue), in the grown l 
of which the procession was marshalled, and proceeded at about half-past 6 
to move towards the market-place in order following:—The B and of th8 


This being the great 
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but if that cat could only speak, she'd tell me how she’s been cheated. Poor 


28th Royal Infaatry: Schwitzen Corps, or militia riflemen ; the students 
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the University, divided into different corps, headed by captains wearing 
theirdistinguisheJ scarves and capes of varivus colours, and carrying large- 
hilted swords—the appearance of the latter was very picturesque, and with 
the exception of an occasional pair of spectacles, denoting the reading man, 
carried one back to the middle ages. Then followed the committee, the 
town-couucil, and the civil and military authorities, and lastly such of the 
burghers as chose to devote themselves to give amore imposing alr to the 
procession. After stopping at the Stadt-Haus to take up the guests invited 
to the ceremony, this very original procession, to which only the pen of Boz 
or Washington Irving could do justice, proceeded to the Minster; where 
Beethoveu’s mass in C was performed, conducted by Dr. Breidenstein. 

Tne solo paiis were sung by Demoiselies Tucz-k and Kratky, and Herrn 
Goize and Staudigl. Nothing could be more perfect than its execution, or 
more solemaly effective, the intrinsic deeply religious character of the com- 
positivn deriving every advantage from the sancti y ol the place and the 
performance of the actusl service. ‘The minster was crowded in every niche 
and corner, although a very large proportion of the visilers were without, 
and hai already taken their places on the scaffuldi g erected round the sta- 
tue on the Munster-plaiz, where they were joined a. the conclusion ox the 
service by the members of the procession aud the choruses. Proceedings 
were then suspended until about 12 o’clozk, when the ratt e of carriages was 
heard, accompanied by the shouts of the crowd, and the King and Queen of 
Prussia, accompanied by the Qreen of England and Prince Albert, arrived, 
and alighiea at the mansion of Count [urstenberg, situate at the extremity 
of the Munster-pla‘z, where the baicony, hung with crimson velvet, fringed 
with guid, nad veen piepared fur their recepuon, tier a lew mitutes (hel’ 
Majesties appeared 10 their places, and were welcomed with heary shouts 
of gratulatiou, Tne ceremony of inauguration then commenced, the first 

stage of wnich was ihe performance of a chorus tor male voices, composed 
by Dr, Breiteast-ia, to words by one Wilhelm Gruets. 7 he production ol 
such a composition as this proved to be would, unter any circamsiances, 
be disgraceiul, pat on an uccasion like the presen!, when the musical genius 
ot Germany is in question, and tie object is to do honour to ihe man in 
whom it reached its aighest priat, waat otherwise might have beea passed 
over with siieat contempt calls for an open expression of censure, though, 

rhaps, not so mach of Dr, B.eideasieia as ol ots friends, whose ill judged 
indulgeace has rodved his incapacity of the obscurity which should natu- 
rally nave sheliered it. ais unhappy exhibitioa haviog come to a happy 
conclasion, an oratiun was delivered by Dr. Breidenstein, the concluding 
words uf which were the cue to the anveiliag of the siaiue. In an insian¢ 
the surrounding canvass fell to the ground. aod the sia\ue rose as it were 
into view, amidst the bravoes of the multitude, and the booming of artillery. 
The effect was heilliag, the immediate impression of the statue being most 
striking. ‘Tue features ate boldly sca'piured, and bear an expression of 
protouud and earnest thought, minglea with the wildness of inspiration, 
which is seized to its full extent at the first glance. The figure is clothed 
in a cosiume which is an effective compromise between the modern dress 
and the classical robe, and the attitude, which represents him with a pencil 
and note book in either hand in an iaterval ot reflection, is easy and natural 

Tae valy fault to be f»and with the statue is thatits vigour approaches too 
much to coarseness, and that its appearance is somewhat squaily. The pe- 
destal, which, as well as the statute, is of bronze, bears four bas relieis, re 
presenting four allegorical figures of fancy, sympho.y, sacred masic, and 
dramatic music, the desigas of which are chasie and fuii of simple elegaace, 
The scuipior of the statue is H Hachnel, one ot several competitors for the 
undertaking, and it was cast by M. Burgschmiet, whose work was so el- 
fectually dove that it is said not to bave required re-touching with the chisel. 
A parehment recording the tacts and date of the inauguration, and atiested 
by the signatures of the King of Prussia and the Queen of England, having 
been suliered up in a leaten case, was placed under the baseiment, and the 
aperture closea and cemented. With this ceremony the inaugaration ter- 
minated, and the committee and visiters returned to their respective hotels 
for the purpose of refsction previous to the concert, which commenced at 4 
o'clock. The programme of this performance, conducted by Drs, Spohr and 
Li-zt, was as tollows :— 

1. Overture to “ Coriolanus,” 

2. Canon from * Fidelio.” 

3. Concertu in Es., played by Liszt. 

4 Iutroduction— No. | and 2 from the “ Mount of Olives.” 

5. Symphvay, No. 5, in C flat. 

6 Quarieue, played by Herrn Hartman, Derkum, Weber, and Breuer, 

7. Secoad Finale of ‘* Fidelio.” 

The solos by Mesdles, ‘Tucz-k and Sachs, and Herrn Gotze, Siaudigl, 
Botlicher, and Keinthaler, 

The concert went off with the utmost brilliancy, the room being still 
more crowded, it possible, than on the first occasivn. Li-+z.’s execution ot 
the concerto was in his best style, full of expression and fire, and the last 
move nent was tumuliuously encored. Afier the selection from the “ Mount 
ot O.ives,” one of the ladies of the chorus came forward and placed a crown 
ct laurels on the head of Dr, Spohr—a compliment which evidently took 
the great and venerai le composer by surprise. He soon, however, recovered 
his Usual andistaurbed equanimity, aud tetired bowing with simpie dignity 
to au applauding audience. With this concerto concluded the day’s proceed- 
ings, wiih the exception of a general illumination in the town, and serena- 
ding in the Markt-plaiz. 
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Whitehall, August 7.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters pa- 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting unto Lieutenant Colonel 
Arthar Lennox (commonly called Lord Arthur Lennox) the office of Clerk 
of the Ordnance of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
the Greut Seal, constituting and appointing Sir Charles Euarwicke Douglas, 
Knut., C.M.G., one of the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, in the room 
of the Hon. Charles Hope, resigned. 

Foreign Ofice, August 5.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to ap 
point Jonn Ward, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul General in the kingdom 
of Saxony. 

Downing Street, August 12—The Queen has been pleased to appoint A 
Clarke, Esq, late a Lieut Col in the Army, to be Governor and Commander 
in Chief in and over the territory of Western Anstralia, and of its depen- 
dencies. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint Sir J E Tennent, Knight, to be 
Colonial Secretary for the [sland sf Ceylon. - 

Whitehall, August 15.—A despatch has this morning been received by the 
Right Hon. Sir James Graham, from the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., dated Cha- 
teau de Brulil, 12th August, 1845, stating, that the Queen and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert had arrived, in good health, at that place, on the 
evening of tie 11th inst., having disembarked at an early hour of that morn- 
ing, at Antwerp; and that her Majesty was met, at Malines, by the King 
and Queen of the Belgians, who accompanied her Majesty as far as Verviers ; 
and that, at Aix la Chapelle, her Majesty was received by the King of Prus- 
sia; and, after seeing the principal objects of interest and curiosity in that 
town, was conducted by the King, with every mark of honour and distinc- 
tion, to the Chateau de Bruhl. 

Admiralty, August 9.—Corps of Royal Marines.—Second Lieutenant C. 
ode aguas to be First Lieutenant, vice H. C. M. Hawkey, absent without 

eave. 


Whitehall, August 9—The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Hon. 
C. Hope to be Lieut Governor of the Isle of Man, in the room of Colonel J. 
Ready, deceased. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


WarOfice, August 8.—10th Lt Dgs—Lieut the Hon F C G Fitzclarence, 
fm the 7th Ft, to be Lieut by pur, v Ferrier, who ret. 17th Lt Dgs—W C 
Lord, Gent, to be Veterinary Surg, v Wilkinson, app to the 2d Life Guards. 
Coldstream Regt Ft Gds—Ens and Lieut C H Ellice to be Lieut and Capt by 
pur, v Hulse, who ret; H Joliffe, Gent, to be Ensign and Lieut by pur, v 
Ellice. 3d Ft—Capt A A T Cunynghaine to be Major, by pur v Christie, 
who ret; Lieut C Sawyer to be Capt by pur, vy Cunynghame; Ens J Swet- 
enham to be Lieut by pur, y Sawyer; H J King, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v 
Swetenham. 

7th Foot—Lieut H G Hale, from half-pay of the 41st Foot, to be Lieut vice 
Coote, appointed to the 22d Foot; Ensign DS Miller, from 69th Foot, to be 
Lieut by purchase, vice Hale, who retires; Ensign C Watson, from the 
71st Foot, to be Lieut by purchase, vice Fitzclarence, appointed to the 
10th Light Drags. 16th Foot—CuaptF Lucas, from half-pay Unattached to be 
Captv A C Chichester, who exchanges. 19th Foot—Capt J D Simpson to be 
Major, by purchase, vice Hodgson, promoted ; Lieut H FE M’Gee to be 
Capt by purchase, v Simpson; Ensign G Margitson to be Licut by purchase 
vice M'Gee; W Harris, Gent to be Ensign by pucchase vice Margitson. 

23d Fi—-Lt A J Jones to be Capt by pur, v Rice, who retires; Sec Lient 
H H Dare to be First Lt by pur, v Jones; G M Marsh, Gent to be See Lt 
by pur,v Dare. 46th Ft—Ensign C R Shervinton to be Lt, without pur, v- 
Seys, deceased ; RK Thompson, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Shervinton. 


49th Ft—Capt M Stedman, from 2d West India Regt, to be Capt, v Bartley, 


who exch’s. 66th Ft—lns T Benson to be Lt by pur, v Mellsop, whs re- 
tires; W R Pyne, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Benson. 

* 69th Ft—Ens C J Carmichael to be Lt by pur, v Croxon, who retires; R 
W Hussey, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Carmichael; T Harvey, Gent to be 
Ens by pur, v Miller, promoted in the 7th Ft. 70th Ft—Lt EB Braddell to ! 


& Athion. 


be Capt by pur, v Kelsall, who retires; Ens H N Greenwell to be Lt by pur, 
v Bradde] ; J Atkinson, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Greeuwell. 71st Ft—W 
F Segrave Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Watson, prom in the 7th Ft. 77th Ft 
—H Kent, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Maguire, who retires. 82d Ft—Capt 
J Jeffries, from half pay Unatt, to be Capt v L Tallon, who exchanges; Lt 


H Bates to be Capt by pur, v Jeffries, who retires; Eus H A Robinson to be 
Lt by pur, v Bates; A W D Burton, Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Robinson. 

83d Foot— Ensign W S Willis to be Lieut by purchase, vice Hext, who 
retires; W M Molony Gent tobe Ensign, by purchase, vice Will's $4th Foot— 
W H Douglas, from half-pay 5th foot to be Lieut vice W Monck, appointed 
to 7th Foot; Ensign C C Rolleston to be Lieut by purchase, vice Douglas 
who retires ; EF Currie Gent to be Ensign by purchase, vice Rolleston. 85th 
Foot—The hon. R P B Fielding, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mainwar- 
ing who retires 89th Foot—Ensign J M Cuppage to be Ensign by pur 
chase, vice Pennefather who retires; G P Atkinson, Gent to be Ensign by 
purchase, vice Cupage , 

92ud Ft—Capt 8 Prendergast, fin hf-pay of the 84th Ft to be Capt, vice D 
Stewart who exch; Lieut J J C Drake to be Capt by pur, vice Prendergast 
who ret; Ensign F Macbean to be Lieutenant by pur, v Drake; G W Ham- 
iltou Viscount Kirkwellto be Eus by pur, vice Macdean. 98th Foot— 
Lien G N Bredin from the Ist West India Regt. to be Lt v Hanson who 
retires, 


MARRIED.—On ‘euesday morning, 2nd, instant, at the Church ofthe Messiah, by the 
tev. Frederick A. Farley, Heary Jessop, Merchant, of this Cily, lo Mary Anu, daughter 
of Mr. John Fackrell of Ogdensburgh. _— , ‘ 
DIED —On Wednesday morning 3rd instant, Ann, wife of David Hadden, in the 60ch 
year of her age. 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 116, 


GENE ALBWLOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1840. 




















By the Steamer Caledonia we have our London files to the 18:h ult. 


Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in person on the 9th, and on the 
same day her Majesty, accompanied by Priace Albert, left town for Ger- 
many. The royal party reached Antwerp the next day, where they were 
received with every demonstratiun of respect. The whole journey, indeed, 
was ascene of contiaual triumph. Oar readers will find very copious de- 
tails in the preceding columns. They are in the highest degree interesting. 
The day previous to her Majesty’s departure she gave audience of leave to 
Mr. kiverett the American minister, and also received Me McLean his sue- 
cessor, Weare happy to observe that the new minister has been very fa- 
vonrably received by the leading persons of all ranks in England. We pre- 
dicted that such would be the case, on account of the favourable impression 
he left behiad him at the expiration of his former missioa The Queen was 
present at the great Beethoven Festival which took place at Bonn. Some 
account of this astonishing performance will be found among our extracts 

The Queen has authorized the Archbishops of Canterbury and York to 
promote in their provinces contributions in behalf of the sufferers by the fire 
at Quebec, the voluntary contributions not having been sufficient. The 
people of Quebec will see by this announcement, that their sufferings are 
not forgotten by the people of England. We trust the result of these ap- 
peals of the worthy Bishops will be successful. 

Another instalment of the Chinese indemnity has reached England, 
amounting to two millions of dollars. 1t was mostly in the Chinese money, 
kuownas “ Sycee Silver,” and was sold to the highest bidder in the bullion 
market. The Bank of England declined to take it, having already a glut of 
specie on hand exceeding sixteen millions sterling. 


A remarkable circumstance took place in the House of Lords on the day 
of the prorogation of Parliament. The Duke of Argyle, whose office is to 
bear the regal crown ona velvet cushion, and to stand near her Majesty, 
stumbled, and the crown of Eugland was thrown on the floor! The concus- 
sion caused several of the most valuable jewels to fall from the cavities in 
which they were set, which were also scattered around. They were all 
recovered, however, and speedily gathered up, and her Majesty, with that 
kind consideration for which all her family are remarkable, soothed the mor- 
tification ofthe Duke by saying it was of no moment, and begged that he 
would not make himself uneasy regarding it. In former and superstitious 
times, such an accident would have been regarded as very ominous. It is 
indeed said that the day on which George the Third was crowned, one of 
the most valuable jewels was dropped from the crown and lost. This ill 
omen was supposed to be realized when the loss of the American Colonies 
took place some years afterwards, 

Labours of Royalty.—Her Majesty left Osborne House, in the Isle of 
Wight, after taking leave of the children, on Friday, and arrived in town in 
the afternoon. She then received the new American Minister, Mr. McLane, 
and took farewell of Mr. Everett. She afterwards transacted business with 
the different officers of state, and prepared for her departure on the morrow 
for the Continent. The next day, Saturday, she went to the House of Lords, 
and prorogued her Parliament. She took ber seat on the throne and read 
her speech with a tone and emphasis that charmed all around her. Her 
Majesty has always been remarkable for her elocution and good reading.— 
She left the House at two o'clock, and returned to Buckingham Palace. 
At four the same day, she took the cars for Woolwich, and thence embarked 
on board the steamer on her way fur the Continent That night the vessel 
reached the Note, and the next night she landed at Antwerp. 


Previous to the close of the Session, Lord John Russell reviewed the do- 
ings of the Cabinet. Some of the measures he approved; others he con- 
demned. He also made the following observations respecting the Oregon 
controversy. 


I wish, without at all desiring to interfere with the discretion of the exe 
cutive government, or at all dictating to them as to the course they may 
think fit to pursue for the settlement of the question of the Oregon bounda 
ry—I wish still to venture to say that those opinions that L gave this house 
at another period of the session, of the jnstice of our claims, are entirely uu- 
shaken by any thing I have heard or read since on the subject. (Loud cries 
of hear, hear, from both sides.) The right honourable gentleman opposite, 
on that occasion, said the government of this country were prepared to main- 
tain those rights. 1 do not question that assurance. I do not propose to 
ask himany explanation of the mode in which he proposes to maintain those 
rights. Iam glad to see—regretting as | do the she of that distinguished 
and eulightened man who is now American Minister (load cries of hear, 
here, from borh sides)—a person appuinted to this court, who was here 
many years ago, and who made himself universally respected and esteem. 
ed in the society of this country. (Cheers.) [ trust that, with fairness and 
moderation in the discussion of these questions between the two govern- 
ments, without any lose of honour or sacrifice of substantial interests the 
negotiations will be brough to a friendly and amicable conclusion, 

Sir James Graham said in reply, that he agreed with the noble lord in the 
regret he had expressed four the loss sustained by the departure of the able 
and accomplished minister for the United States, Mr. Everett. (Much cheer- 
ing.) He was happy, however, in stating that the United States wouid be 
represented by a gentleman so well known and highly esteemed as the min- 
ister who had just arrived. (Hear, hear.) He assured the noble lord, with 
respect to the question now pending between this country and the United 
States, that while the government were prepared firmly to maintain the 
rights and interests of Great Britain, they would also be actuated by the 
most sincere desire to maintain with the Uuited States, those relations of 
amity which had hitherto prevailed. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. O'Connell is agitating Ireland, but not very successfully. The gov- 
ernment lately put a stop to some strange demonstration ; and Lord Heytes- 
bury dismissed a magistrate, James Watson, fur endeavouring to re-organ- 
ize the Orange Lodges. Ata meeting of Orangemev, Mr. Tom Steele ank- 
ed and urged the irritated Orangemen to join the repealers ; but those faith- 
fal and devoted people answered this and other assiduous overtures, by the 
following noble resolution, which ought to be inscribed in letters of gold. 


“ Resolved, That we hereby repudiate the innumerable assersions, so fre- 
quently made by the agitators of the Conciliation-hall, that the Orangemen 





of Fermanagh are in any way friendly to the cause of repeal; and that we 
scout with contempt the advice issued by the Repeal Association to us.” 
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MAIZE OR INDIAN CORN. ae 


We have great satisfaction in stating that Mr. B. Escott, Member of Pare 
liament for Winchester, gave notice in the House of Commons on the 4th 
ult., that he should, early in the next session, move that Maize or Indian 
Corn be admitted into the ports of Great Britain duty free 

It would be affectation in us not to express the gratification we feel on 
reading this notice. The introduction and use of Indian Corn into the Bri- 
tish Isles, has long been a favcurite object with us, and we have on various 
occasions advocated it in the columns of the Albion. In the year 1842, we 
addressed a letter to Lord Ashburton, then in this country, on the subject 
and the letter we subsequently published in a pamphlet. This pamphlet 
has had a wide and general circulation, and, during the last year, has been 
the subject of much conversation in England among many of the leading 
statesmen and politicians of the country. We had, also, the pleasure of re. 
ceiving a letter of thanks from Lord Aberdeen, for the information which it 
contain ed. 

Bat an innovation of this kind, upon the protective laws of the kingdom, 
has, and will meet with much opposition. The agricultural protectionists, 
already sufficiently annoyed with the inroads made on the corn tariff by Sir 
Robert Peel, will, of course, resist this new measure ; but we are not with- 
out hopes—nay, indeed, we have the fullest confidence that when the merits 
of the case are fully known—when the question comes up in the House of 
Commons for discussion—that its advantages will appear so palpably as to 
disarm hostility. It should, therefore, be the business of Mr. Escott and 
those gentlemen who view the plan in a favourable light, to have its advan- 
tages laid before the public during the recess. That the scheme will stand 
the test of the fullest investigation, we do not for a moment doubt; and if 
prejudices can be conquered to any reasonable extent, we have no fears for 
the result. 

That the people of England will voluntarily adopt Indian corn as an article 
of food, we do not suppose ; prejudice indeed will in the first instance be a 
considerable obstacle in the way of its successful introduction; but we look 
forward to times of scarcity when the crops have failed, when bread is dear 
and money scarce; when the poor in the manufacturing towns are in a state 
of destitution ; when soup houses are opened to feed starving thousands— 
then, when such a disastrous period does arrive, will the Indian corn be 
properly valued. In addition to soup houses, let mush and pudding houses 
be opened, and the plate of mush or slice of pudding be given to the hun- 
gry, who will certainly apply for it. Let it be borne in mind that the maize 
in either form is most nutritious and wholesome, and palatable too, when 
seasoned with a little sugar or molasses, or what would be preferable in 
England—treacle. In addition to these facts, let one other fact be also 
kept in view, namely that the plate of mush or slice of padding, with its con- 
comitant sweetening, can, ifthe duty be repealed, be prepared at the costof 
one halfpenny, and be sufficient in quantity to satisfy the appetite of any 
moderate person. These facts with corresponding details were published 
in the pamphlet before adverted to. 

But it is not as human food only that we would recommend the use of this 
article. It is well known to be admirably adapted fur hogs and poultry ; 
and for milch cows, the meal when mixed with green fodder, is preemi- 
nently useful. If introduced and used for these purposes in England, 
the land which is now employed for barley and oats, could be appropriated 
to wheat, turnips, and the higher and more valuable articles of agricultural 
production, Our theory indeed is simply this. There is a want of super- 
ficial surface in the islands of Great Britain to provide food for their increa- 
sing population, it is therefore wise and expedient to use what land there is 
for the better class of productions, importing from foreign countries what 
may be considered the lower and cheaper articles of food. 

The commercial considerations attached to this subject should not be 
overlooked. {[f there should be an annual demand for ten millions of bush- 
els of Maize in Great Britain and Ireland, that quantity at half a dollar a 
bushel would constitate an article of export from the United States, amount- 
ing to five mi'lions of dollars. The returns for this would, in all prubability , 
be made in British goods of some sort, or in British capital for invesment; 
and in either case the transaction woald be highly conducive to the welfare 
of both countries. The Jersey, the Virginian, New York, Pennsylvanian, 
and Ohio Farmer, would feel the effect of this new demand for one of the 
great staple commodities of the soil ; he would feel that he was raising a crop 
tor a country that was able to pay for it; he would have assurance that his 
corn would not be cheapened down to forty centsa bushel, but would com- 
mand an encouraging and remunerating price. Such aconsideration would 
tend to preserve the peace between the two coantries, by showing the people 
how mutually useful they are to each other. 





NEW YORK SUBSCRIPTION FOR QUEBEC. 


We have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following corres- 
pondence. 
Copy. 

New York, 22d August, 1845. 
To tHe Hon. E Caron, Mayor or Quesec. 


Sir,—I am requested by the Committee appointed to solicit aid for the 
sutierers by the late disastrous fires at Quebec, to enclose you the result of 
their labours. 
We deeply regret the small amount collected, which would, I feel assur- 
ed, have been much increased, but that the like calamity had just previously 
visited Pittsburgh, and, almost immediately after, our own city—naturally 
circumscribing the liberality of our citizens, within their own sphere of ac- 
tion. 
Such as itis, however, we tender with sincere sympathy for the many 
houseless sutferers by this distressing visitation, and a confident hope that 
with the assistance of the benevolent ia various quarters, the home govern- 
ment, and the active energies of your own people, the fuir city of Quebec 
will svon firmly and proudly emerge from her present state. 
Herewith I hand yuu a list of the contributors, and enclose a draft on the 
Bank of British North American, for $1959 60, the receipt of which you 
will please acknowledge. Believe me, Sir, Yours very respectfully, 
Ricuarp Beit. 
List of subscriptions raised for the benefit of the sufferers by the la.e fire 
at Quebec :— 








1845.—June 23d John Ward & Co...----.----- tenn ne ee eee ---$100 
“ W. C. Pickersgill & Co...-.........-... andutcan 
“e James McBride...... knees endeekadewe a seem, 
“ By Gr 0.0506) 0060 0c 006% 400006.000606088 codec 5 
“ 26 Denistoun & Co.....-. © ceccee cscccecccescce 100 
“ Grinnell, Minturn & Co.......-...2..24. dvens. 306 
“ Goodhue & Co.........-.+. ce cce eneceocecéce 100 
“ Maitiond, Comite & Co. .cccrcsencececssiénes. 200 
oD “TRIG Cine 00 500000 5anedn panes cake teen 50 
“ Samuel Walker ...... -- Cd cede UWicdc évedes 5 
“ John Griswold per A. B....... patbesions wae « @ 
July 1 E Cunard, jun..........--.. “a eer 50 
« 2 Bache MckEvers........-- RY, - PREC 100 
“ Duauscomb & Beckwith.....................-- 50 
“ A. Belmont ....... MER UMED edaeds éidvsccesseé 20 
se do eee eee 20 
‘ Richard Beil & Wm. McLachlan...........--. 200 
Howland & Aspinwall..............--------- 100 

7 Barclay & Livingston..............-+.-++ +00 100 
ee | errr 25 

" Boorman, Johnston & Co........-.---------+ 100 
F PI oo os 05.65.0660 s0cce.cces eoteasan 50 

“ Anonymous per R. Irvin......-- ---------++-+- 20 
- John J. Palmer...... ...--- cccccccccoce OO 
“8 Prime, Ward & King.-..-- woesssecececneeee 100 
- Nathl. L. & G. Griswold...-------++e--eees. 100 
7 ie ee ee Be Cle... 00 060004shensdeennncn 50 
i ies Oe Os Bh ccc ccce ccs 00ebké caseanneas 20 
” Sno. J. Kingsford . ... 2.2. .02s cocene case ccce 20 
és George D. Post ........cce- see See cove cteues *' ED 
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Quesec, 27th August, 1845. 

S1x,—I am requested to acknowledge the receipt by the Treasurer of the 
general Committee, for the relief of the sutferers by ‘the late fires in this 
city, of adrafton the Bank of British North America, for $1959 60, en- 
closed by you to His Honour the Mayor of this city, as the proceeds of the 
charitable awn of a similar Committee in your city. 

We thank you sincerely for this liberal proof of your sympathy for our 
desolate fellow-citizens, and regret extremely the commanity of misfortune 
which reduces us to the necessity of receiving from our wealthier neigh- 
bours, the assistance which they alone can afford after relieving the wants 
of those around them. ‘ 

Gladly indeed would we follow their generous example if it were in our 
power so todo—but, alas! the magnitude of our misfortune has rendered 
the contrary course inevitable. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
i. L. Montizamrert, 
Hon. Sec’y of Gen. Committee 








Ricuarp Bett, Ese., New York, U.S. 


MR. TEMPLETON THE VOCALIST. 

Wehave received the following communication relative to this distinguish- 
ed artist :— 

By private letters from this celebrated vocalist, his arrival here is expec- 
ted a the Great Western. He comes here free aud unfettered, prepared for 
any engagement, but still with an ostensible purpose. His fame has been 
established for many years as the first operatic singer in England, which 
was confirmed by the lamented Malibran refusing to sing with any one but 
Templeton. ae 

His voice isa pure tenor of great compass, sweetness, and flexibility, aud 
having a fulsetto of rare quality, he imparts an effect to his singing rarely 
listened to in Europe, never here. 

Of late years he has most successfully introduced a new series of enter- 
tainments which partake of both concert and lecture, diversified by the in- 
troduction of the most popular ancient and modero melodies of Scotland, 
England, and [reland, with scenes from the principal operas of the English, 
Irish, and Italian school. He will make his first appearance in this very uovel 
performance, and as this description of amusement wiil not prevent the at- 
tendance of those lovers of music who are averse to theatrical exhibitions, 
we may venture to predict that he will be welcomed by crowded and fash- 
ionable audiences. The anxiety already manifested among all classes to 
hear him promises a rich harvest. 





*,.* Our readers areaware that a project has been in agitation fur some months 
past to organize a Free Mission Church, for the immediate benefit of British 
Emigrants residing in this city. The plan originally contemplated, was the 
establishment uf a Chapel, whero the Liturgy of the Church of England 
would be used. This arrangement would have included the prayers for 
her Majesty and the Royal Family. The committee of gentlemen appvint- 
ed to carry out the design, considered that they were in duty bound to con- 
sult the Bishop of the Diocese on the subject, The Bishop in an, able and 
very satisfactory manner, stated the difficulties attendant on the undertaking; 
and the committee abandoned their origiual plan, as far as the use of the 
English version of the Liturgy, agreeing to adoptthe Liturgy of the Pro 
testant Episcopal Church of the United States, without addition or altera- 
tion. 

On Sunday morning last, the Church was open for divine service, which 
for the presentis held in the large and commodious Minerva Room, No. 406 
Broadway. The Rev. Mr. Marcus, the chaplain officiated on the occasion, 
and preached a very eloquent and impressive sermon. A large and respect 
able congregation were in attendance, and a liberal collection was taken up 
in aid of the undertaking. 

We can cordially commend this Church to the support of our English 
Brethren, being, as it is, intended immediately for the benefit of our coun- 
trymen. 


-_-—— 


te" We recommend the Commercial Hotel, at Buffalo, N. Y., to any of 
our friends visiting that city. 





NEW WORKS. 

“ Denton’s description ot New York formerly New Netherlands 1670.” 
This book was the first written account of New York after it fell into the 
hands of the British Government, The value of this edition is greatly en- 
hanced by the notes of the Hon. Gabriel Furman of Brooklyn. Published 
by William Gowans, 63 Liberty Street. 

“Goodrich’s National Geography” for schools, illustrated by 220 en- 
gravings, and 34 maps, with a globe map on anew plan by 8. G. Goodrich, 
author of Peter Parley’sTales. Published by Huntington and Savage, 216 
Pearl Street. 

The Essays of Elia” by Charles Lamb, First Series—-forming No. XXII 
of Wiley and Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. 

New Music.—‘ Beauties of the Bohemian Girl” carefally arranged in an 
easy style fur the flute or violin. Published by E. Ferret and Co. 237 
Broadway. 

“ Gleanings from a Gathered Harvest.’",-—By M. M. Noah. 
by Charles Wells, 56 Gold Street. 

A delightful collection of Essays on topics of general interest, by a vete- 
ran editor, who has long held the reputation of being ove of the most agreea- 
ble writers of the age. They may be cousidered as brief abstracts and 
chronicles, ‘of manuers living as they rise,’ sketched by au observing hand; | 
and designed to isprove and correct the heart. 


Published 





THE DRAMA. 


Pank Tueatre.--On Monday evening, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean made 
their anxiously expected appearance, and as was to be anticipated, the 
house was filled to overflowiug, long before the rising of the curtain. The 
enthusiasm that greeted Mrs. Kean when the curtain rose, and discovered 
her, as Mrs. Beverly, was positively overwhelming ; peal upon peal of ap- 
plause, again aa l again repeated, proved how deeply the gifted actress was 
seated in the alfsctions aud memories of her New York friends; it was a 
splendid tribute to talent and private worth. Nor was the reception awarded 
to Mr. Kean mach less enthusiastic ; the audience seemed to feel that be had 
acquired a stronger hold on them, by his union with their fascinating Ellen 
Tree. 





The Albion. 





The Mrs. Beverly of Mrs. Kean was a beautifully chaste performance, trae 
to nature, and exquisitely touching in the strong points of the character. We 
missed the intensity, und almost sublimity, of passion and grief, that are still 
vivid in our recollections, as characterizing the embodiment of her predeces- 
sor; but there was in the place of these, the highest efforts of the histrionic 
art ; a real life-like portraiture of a delicate-eminded woman, so real, that we 
were carried away trom tke consideration of how the character might have 
been heightened in the personation, by the truthfulness of the acting, that 
was at times so near perfection—that the ideal was lost in apparent reality.— 
We consider this peculiarity of Mrs. Kean’s acting to be the irresistible 
charm thrown around all her personations; she strikes us as exhibiting less 
of the actress in her delineations, than any one we can now remember—she 
is all colloquial, even in her wi!dest bursts of passion ;—we can believe that 
a woman so excited, would speak and act thus—at the time of our writing, 
we have seen her but in Mrs. Beverly, Beatrice, and Mrs. Haller—and they 
all partake of this predominant feature. Our previous impressions of these 
characters are all lost in the apparent identity Mrs. Kean’s representations 
of them, have stamped upon our mind. 

Mr. Kean has improved amazingly since his last visit to New York. His 
conceptions bear the mack of mature study, aud the brilliancy and depth 
of his execution have increased in proportion. The intonations of his voice 
have acquired a richness and mellowness, at times almost approaching that 
distinguishing beauty of his father, and, as a whole, he may be classed as 
one of the greatest actors of the present day. His Beverly was one continu- 
ed series of splendid points; the horror and despair of the wretched Games- 
ter was vividly portrayed throughout—particularly in the scene where he 
denounces Stukely in the third act—and in the horror and remorse of the 
dying scene, the latter was a perfect study, aided as it was by the exquisite 
acting of Mrs. Kean. 

Mr. Dyott was the Stukely of the evening, and very respectably he ren- 
dered the purt. It wanted, of course, the depth and artistic shades, that so 
strikingly mark the character; but it was carefully played, and well dressed. 
We are glad to see a visible improvement in Mr. Dyott. He played Claude 
Melnotte, on Saturday, with a spirit and discrimination, that drew down 
peals of well-deserved applause. Mr. Bland made lis first appearance in 
Lawson. He gave the part in a chaste and judicious style, rather too tame 
and artificial, bat with great judgment. Mr. Bland will form a valuable 
acquisition in his line. Mr. Barry would bave been better, had he subdued 
some of his stronger passages—his grief was too boisterons—still it was a 


good representation of the taithful old man, parts in which Barry now par- 
ticularly excels. The minor parts of Bates and Vawson were respectably 
filled by Fleming and Crocker—young actors of promise, and who deserve 
commendation, for the care and attention they usually bring to their duties. 
Mrs. Abbott looked lovely as Charlotte. 


“Much Ado About Nothing’ was revived on Tuesday evening 
to introduce Mrs. Kean in her favourite character of Beatrice, and 
Charles Kean, doffing the buskin for the occasion, appeared as Benedict 
‘the married man.” As he has actually become the Benedict of the fasci 
nating Beatrice, a double attraction was produced, and the house was again 
filled to repletion. The Beatrice of Mrs. Kean has so frequently been the sub- 
ject of eulogy by our contemporaries, that little is left us to say, bat to echo 
general opinion. As it was the first time that we had witnessed the repre- 
sentation, we cannot however forbear noticing one striking point in the per- 
sonation; we mean the hilarious joyousness Mrs. Kean throws around the 
pungent wit of Beatrice ; she actually revels in the sportive wit of her fan- 
cy, with such good bumored glee, that the sting of her sarcasms is not felt, or 
at least it is the sting without the poison. It is so different to other Bea 
trices in this featare, that the cbaracter actually appeared at times, as a new 
creation. Itis adelightful reading of the part. 

Mr. Kean’s Benedict was a highly finished performance, opening new and 
suggestive points in every scene. The famous soliloquies were completely 
original and elicited the warmest applause. There is perhaps too much of 
the tragic actor in the personation, but thisis amply compensated for, by 


the discrimivating readings. and his dignified and soldier like bearing. Dyott, 














The sterling old domestic tragedy of the Gainester, was selected by these 
accomplished artiste, for their debat. It is one of those plays which has 
been erased from the usual stock lists, from the want of adequate talevt to 


fill the leading characters—Gurrick, John Kemble, and Charles Young, held | 


in their days, ay almost exclusive right to the part. Macready aud Charles 
Kemble have since assumed the character, with, however, diminished 
effect. Mrs. Boverly, too, was considered unapproachable when in the 
hands of Mrs. Siddous and Miss O'Neill. It was included by Miss Fanny 
Kemble, in ber list of characters, but the personation was not one of her 
happiest efforts. Indeed all the leading characters were once considered 
worthy the attention of the greatest artists. Stukely was thought to have 
died with the famous Joho Palmer, the original Joseph Surface, who ex- 
pired on the stage, waile representing the Stranger. It was, however, re- 
suscitated by George Frederick Cooke, and was subsequently rendered a 
truly artistic performance, by Mecready, who was the Stukely to Miss O’ Neil. 
Even Lewson remained in Charles Kemble’s hands, until the retirement of 
bis brother, and the part of Jarvis, as played for a long series of years by 
old Murray, of Covent Garden, fairly divided the tears of the Howe, both 
with Siddons aud O'Neill. 

These reminiscences as connected with the revival of this sterling play, 
are not out of place, as they account for that delight, with which pieces now 





considered heavy and uninteresting were received by audiences of those days, 
The actors, then, were the true expounders of their authors, they drank from 
the same fount of inspiration. The drama then was the favourite relaxation 
of the wit and iutelligence of the age—and authors, actors, and audiences 
were alike animated by ite powerful influences. 

Bat these days are not wholly gone by—Mr. and Mrs. Kean, on Monday 
evening, proved that they had “ua taste of the old leayeu.” in them, 


made a fair representative of Claudio, but his dialogue was at times stilted 
[t is to be regretted that Mr. Dyott does not fall more into the colloquial 
style, so generally adopted by first rate artists. Mr. Bland mide an excellent 
Crocker was entrusted with Don John—a part beyond his 
Barry and Fisher as Leonato and Autonio, were, as usual, most 


Don Pedro. 
powers. 
excellent. Vir. Bass wa the Dogberry of the evening, and certainly in the 
estimation of the audience, bis was not the least attractive in the play. His 
personation embodied a richness and breadth of colouring that we bave been 
unaccustomed to see in this part, admirably as it has been represented by 
Mr. Placide. 

Mr. Bass presents Dogberry in strict accordance with the author’s mean 
He depicts him as the pompous, ignorant “ Jack-in-office,” inflated 
with vanity as being “ the Duke's officer,” “a wise fellow, too, in his own 


. ” 
ao 
ing. 


estimation,’ —* one that knows the law,”—“ a householder,”—*‘‘ as pretty a 
piece of flesh as any in Messina, a rich fellow enough,—a fellow that hath 
had losses, and one that hath two gowns, and everything hanlsome about 
him.” Now the personation of Mr. Bass told all this ; there was the inflated 
pomposity of igaorance well to do in the world—and invested with official 
dignity—uo hiding of the candle under the bushel—but boldly and palpably 
Dogberry, the rich ignorant official. The costame also, and demeanour 
were all in keeping—he did not luok like a walking model of the drowsy 
watchman, familiar to every eye iv New York, a few years since. Hs was 
appareled according to the period, and looked the burly representative of 
princely dignity ; perhaps the colouring was slightly overcharged, but that 
might arise from the excitement of a first representation before a new au- 
Sut we contend that it was the Dogberry of Shakspeare. Mrs. 
Abbott was the Hero—gorgeously dressed, and lovely in appearance— 
butalas! it was the almost breathing statae—not the living soul, 

We must congratulate Mr. Simpson upon the splendid style in which this 
great effort of dramatic genius is put upon the stage. It is really perfect in 
its appointments of scenery and costumes, all of which are new and appro- 
priate. We have heautiful and highly finished views of the Port of Messina 
princely palaces, and gorgeous Cathedrals—gems of pictorial art—and 
costnmes rich and agreeably to the habits of the times, We have laboured 
much since we assumed the charge of the critical department of this paper, 
to produce this atteation to the accessories of the Drama, as applied to ster- 


dience. 


ling Plays. and we therefore feel a double satstaction in giving to the man, 
agement all the praise so justly its due. 

The Stranger was played on W ednesday, to a house crowded to excess. 
Mrs. Keau imparted au interest to» Mrs Hailer altogether uew ; no ranting 
no effurt,—but the crushed heartbroken and guilty woman, as we may con 
ceive her. Her last scene was superlatively exce!lent; a common actress 
may «raw tears in this scene, bat they will arise, principally, from the situ- 
ation and language. Mrs. Kean brought Mrs. Haller bodily before the au- 
dience: and actor and anthor, incident and language were forgotten; the 
It 
was a triumph of histrionic skill. Keau’s Stranger was vividly effective in 
the leading scenes, brilliant in points—in the sabdued ones full of jodgmen; 
and discrimination. The whole Play was effectively cast—Fisher’s Peter, 
and Bass’s Solomon kept the audience in a continuous roar of laughter. 

Unavoidably long as our dramatic article is this week, we must not omir 
t> notice the appearance of Mrs. Bland, on Saturday last, as Pauline in the 
Lady of Lyons. We were prevented from seeing more than the last two 
acts, but with those we were more than delighted. We have not had such 
a stock actress at the Park for many years ; she possesses a depth and vigour 
of execution, a capability of expressing the passions, that absolutely took the 
audiencs by surprise, to an extent, that before the fall of the curtain, a per- 


grief, remorse and despair of the woman, roused all the sympathies. 
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fect furore was created, and the lady was compelled to come betore the cur- 
tain to receive the plaudits of the audience. We congratulate Mr. Simpson 
and the public, upon this accession to the Park. The coming engagement 
of Mr. Murdoch will give Mrs. Bland an opportunity of confirming the im- 
pressions of her first appearance—and the much looked for engagement of 
Mr. Mardoch will receive an added interest in the support he is sure to re- 
ceive from this gifted actress. 

Mr. Anderson, of Boston, has been added to the stock company ; he ap- 
peared on Thursday in his great part of Luke the Labourer, and made a 
decided impression. Mr. Anderson is an actor of sound judgment, and fin 
ished execution. We hail his accession to the Park most cordially 

Nisio’s.—The French Company are drawing crowds at this establish _ 
ment. The Huguenots has been repeated twice during the week, with all 
the perfection of style so admirably displayed at the Park. A new grand 
Opera, the Queen of Cypruss, is announced for Monday next. 

Bowery Tueatre.—This theatre is really assuming all the features of a 
legitimate temple of the Drama. Sterling plays, and no less sterling melo, 
dramas, are nightly given ina style far above mediocrity. Mr. Jackson is 
sure of success while he continues his present course of management. 

Cuaruam 'THeatTre.—*“ Yankee Hill’ has been the chief attraction of 
the week, and undiminished in his powers ; there is arich quiet humour 
about Hill, that is irresistible. The long promised Bohemian Girl, we pre- 
sume will shortly appear. 

Otympic THkatRe.—Mitchell opens on Monday week, when his exten- 
sive alterations and improvements will be entirely complete. The House 
snow a perfect gem, chaste, classical and beautiful. We hope the mana- 
iger’s arrangements behind the curtain are equally perfect. But we have 
always faith in Mitchell. 

OUR NEXT PLATE. 

In the next offering to our subscribers, we shall redeem a promise mado 
some time ago, by presenting them with a superb engraving of SIR 
WALTERSCOTT. It will be the largest plate yet engraved of that great 
man, and in point of execution it will be equal, if not superior to Netsor. 
It will be twenty-one inches by sixteen—and will therefore be a companion- 
plate of the great naval hero. 

The etching is already completed, and Mr. Sadd is daily engaged on the 
work. 

The subject is an exact copy of the well-known plate, where Sir Wal- 
ter is seen sitting in his study at Abbottsford, the walls covered with ancient 
armour, &c. The finish and execution will be of the most brilliant charac 
ter; and we pledge ourselves that every impression shall, as a work ef art, 
be intrinsically worth One Guinea. 





PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—Last night but three of Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES KEAN’S Engagement,— 


Much Ado About Nothing ! 
Tnesday—Mrs. Kean’s Benefit,— 


Macbeth! 
Wednesday—Last night but one of Mr, and Mrs. Charles Kean’s Engagement,— 
The Stranger! ‘ 
Thursday—Last night of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean's Engagement,— 
Hamlet ! 
Friday—Mr. C. Kean’s Benefit,— 
The Honey Moon! 
es MERCIAL HOTEL, Corner Main and Ohio Sts., BUFFALO —This house bas 
4 been got up on ascale which for style, comfort, and convenience is not surpassed by 
any Ifotel in the city. The rooms are large and airy, Halls double the size of any in 
Buffalo, Furniture all new and of modern style. 
The best Omnibus westol New York wiil always be found at the Railroad Depot end 
Steamboat landings, to convey passengers to the house free of charge 
at 3u. J. M. FAULKNER, Proprietor. 


NGLO AMERICAN FREE CHURCH.—Divine Service, according to the rites and 
i ceremonies of the Church, and with a view to the formation cf an Anglo American 
Free Church, for the more immediate use and benefit of British Emigrants, will be beld 
on Sunday next, the 7th., in the morning at 104 0’clock, and in the afternoon at 34 o’clock, 
in the large and commodious Room of the Minerva, No. 496 Broadway. 

SEATS FREE. The attendance of persons interested in the success of the undertak- 
ing, as wellas of English residents and British emigrants, with their families, is hereby 
very earnestly requested. sept. 6 

OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York ALBton, the OLD CountayMan.and nam 

2ERS’ EpinsurGu Jougnat No. 8 ba Ty Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 
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Pe Baa btnind ons 000kceeascetensberesisabechin £1 10 0 per annum. 
ee CN och 6 us 1cabenndsnniss oeceened 0150 > 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.....-...cesseeeeseeees 076 do 


As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all peresns in 
ending to become subseriners to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Me 
Niumnoas soon as possible. 

Subscriptionsalso receivedby Messts Smith & acdonell, Kin g-street, Toronto. 


*se OF NEW YORK, Secrerary’s Orrice, Albany, July 23d, 1845.—To the 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 
the next General Election to be held on the TUESDAY succeeding the first Monday of 
Noveinber next, the tollowing officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Senator for the First Senatorial Disirict, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of Isaac L. Varian, on the last day of December 
next, 

Also the following County Officers, to wit: 18 Members of Assembly, and a Register for 
the said City and County in the place of Joseph Sherman Brownell, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next. 

And at the same Election, the sense of the People of this State will be taken in relation 
to the propose.| Convention, specified in the act chapter 252, entitled ‘ An act recommend- 
ing a Convention of the People of this State,’ passea May 14, 1845, 

And also at the same Election, the following proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of this State will be submitied to the People, viz: 

‘In relation to the removal of Judiciai Officers.’ 

‘ For the abrogation of the property qualification for office.’ 

Yours, respectlully, N. S. BENTON, 
Secreiary of State. 


Suerierys Orrice, New York, July 2%th, 1845. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the require- 
ments of the statute in such cases made and provided tor. WM. JONES, Sheriff 
of the City and County of New York. 
ty All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hand in their bills tor advertising the same, so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap, vi, tile 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140, 
a6 oc. a9 a LE. 








PRITISH EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived in this City, and find themselves in. 

volved in any dithiculty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can apply for ad. 

vice or information (free from charge,) at the Office of the British Protective Emigrant Se 
ciety.No. 14 Pine street near the Custom House, New York. 


Recovery OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
WALES 


MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangemen's with Mr. DEACON, of London, 
who is the recognized agent for every newspaper in Europe, ventures to offer bis servi- 
ces in search ot Dormant Property, through the medium of a registry established up- 
wards ot ONE HUNDRED YEARS. : 

Mr. R. does not protess to be successful in every case ; yet from his long experience— 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and from the faet that be has an Agent 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that he 
bas facilities for obtaining information in reference © Dormant Property which no other 
office can lay claim to. 

Comes of WILLS procured, &c., &e. TAs 

Mr. R. bas been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting @ complete index 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who have been adver tised for in this 
country. ‘The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and it foune Five Dol- 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Christian as well as Surname, and if 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property was bequeathe 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid. 

Odice, No. 1 New street, N« ¥.; residence 263 Jay street, 





Brooklyn. my 24 
O WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Geutlemen or Families going to Europe or eise 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their superluous ellects such as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlem« ate JEWEL athe F hey von ag ke. 
a y sen r . . - l btain a liberal ana lair pric 2 to 1e same, 
&e., b y sending tor the subscriber, wi — at E'TT, Office, No. 2 Wall-sireet, N. ¥. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appoiunent. 2 
(#* All ordets left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
punctually atiended to, jez ly, 


F ARM WANTED—A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science of agriculture 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent, a Farm, desirably situated, 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil i or the advertiser is willing to un- 
dertake the manageiwent of an estate, to be cultivater on scientific principles, on which 
alone agriculture can be successfully practised. Vo any person having a property of orig- 
inaily vood character of soil, which has suffered from a had sysiem of cultivation, this ade 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post pat 1, stating where an interview may be ba 


YARVER & HALL,--Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 23 Wal 
st., New York, and 51 North Sixth st, Philadelphia. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates tor building. 
Draw ings and Specifications for patent rights, 
Real Esiate eon oy and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Lensed, and Rents 
Collected. . ; je28 ly 


M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for ©. :nnecticut, Geor- 
\ gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa« 
chus tts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man 
vattun Bank. 


_ a ont ——— | 


RS, POWELL & DIOSSY, OCULISTS, 261 Broadway cor. of Warren sts., N- ¥.— 
D Confine their practice to Diszases or THE Eve, and operations upon that organ 
ARTIFICIAL Eves inserted, (without pain,) that can with difficulty be d.stinguished som 
the natural. Persons at a distance can receive advice and medicines, by accurately de 


scribing their case. — ations a < eae iv 19 uf 
O BRICKMAKERS AND DEALERS IN BRICK.—The undersigued, having 
the earth 


piece of ground at Hastings, Westchester county, fronting the North river, ‘ 

of which would make very good Brick, would make some satisiactory ee nt 4 

way of lease or part interest or sale with a practical respectable man. A right to _ 

out a dock attaches to the ground. Sloops can run to Hastings generally all the winter, 

and this would be the nearest int from which brick is —~ to this city. York’ 

Apply to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, 63 Wall street, New York: 
Jy 


